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FUNCTIONAL EDUCATION IN THE LIGHT OF 
DEWEY’S PHILOSOPHY 


By Dr. C. C. CRAWFORD 
PROFESSOR OF EDUCATION, UNIVERSITY OF SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA 


Tux big problem of the schools is: ‘‘How education has been set up as nearly as pos- 
to work a little education in with the school- sible on this functional basis. The plan of 
ing?’’ There is really but one kind of edu-_ teaching that is presented and illustrated in 


cation, the kind that educates. To call this 
‘functional’? education is redundant. It 
isn’t education at all unless it functions. 
It is just ‘‘schooling’’ otherwise. But since 
we are so accustomed to calling mere school- 
ing by the name of education I may be 
excused for using the redundant expres- 
sion ‘‘functional edueation”’’ to describe the 
kind that really educates. More specif- 
ivally, I should like in this article to limit 
the meaning of the expression still more, to 
make it stand for a kind of teaching and 
learning procedure which I _ personally 
think is very much more likely to function 
than some prevalent procedures which are 
not getting good results. 

The theory of the functional plan to 
which I refer has been presented in full in 
my recent book, ‘‘ How to Teach,’’? and has 
been further illustrated by means of a sec- 
ond book, ‘‘The Problems of Education,’” 
in which a course in the introduction to 


‘Claude C. Crawford, ‘‘ How to Teach.’’ South- 
erm California School Book Depository, Los Ange- 


les, 1938. 


*Claude C. Crawford, Louis P. Thorpe and Fay 
Adams, ‘‘The Problems of Education.’’ Southern 
California Sehool Book Depository, Los Angeles, 


1938, 





these books is theoretically acceptable to 
most progressive educators, but is not prac- 
ticed by nearly as many of them. It is 
vigorously opposed by a large number of 
conservatives in some of the content fields 
that would have to be radically reorganized 
if the plan were actually applied. These 
conservatives therefore challenge the theo- 
retical soundness of the plan. This paper 
is a partial answer to that challenge. It 
sets forth the main elements in the plan, as 
conceived and advocated in the above books, 
and then gives a few typical quotations 
from Dewey’s ‘‘Democracy and Educa- 
tion’’ to show Dewey’s position on these 
particular points. This is not a complete 
exposition of Dewey. It is merely a quot- 
ing of him in answer to certain specific 
questions. I have taken care to avoid quot- 
ing him outside of context and also to avoid 
twisting his meaning. Furthermore, I have 
had the quotations checked by a thorough 
scholar of philosophy, Dr. M. M. Thompson, 
of the University of Southern California, 
in order to be doubly safe against the 
danger of distorting Dewey’s meanings. 

The main features of the plan will now 
be examined in succession : 
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I. EpucaTION SHOULD BE LEARNING TO DO 
SOcIALLY DESIRABLE THINGS 


Edueation should aim at changes in 
socially significant behavior. A thought 
does not have social significance or value 
except as it is expressed in some form of 
action that has tangible effects. My think- 
ing about murdering you has little effect, 
but my murdering you would. My think- 
ing about writing this paper does no one 
any good or harm, but my writing it and 
getting it published may. The ultimate 
proof of whether education has taken place 
is in the behavior, action or conduct of the 
one educated. Now let us note how Dewey 
has said this in a variety of ways (all page 
numbers are from ‘‘ Democracy and Eduea- 
tion’’) : 

The primary subject-matter... is that con- 
tained in learning how to do things of a fairly 
direct sort. (241) 

Only in education . . 
marily a store of information aloof from doing. 
(218) 

Wisdom has never lost its association with the 
proper direction of life. (218) 

The knowledge of the farmer is systematized in 
the degree in which he is competent. (223) 

The active occupations in which appliances are 
brought to bear upon physical things with the inten- 
tion of effecting useful changes are the most vital 
introduction to the experimental method. (237) 


- does knowledge mean pri- 


II. EpucaTION SHOULD BE LEARNING 
BY DoING 

Schools have been too bookish, verbal, 
static and sedentary. The method of edu- 
cation should be an active one if the result 
is to be effective action in a busy and dy- 
namic world. We need more laboratory 
work, of a kind that will build habits, skills 
and power to do what has to be done in an 
active world. We must abandon much of 
our storing up of information, our meticu- 
lous memorization of terms, our hair-split- 
ting discussions of pure abstractions and 
start the learner to living the life and prac- 
ticing the standards of conduct we wish him 


to have. And now Dewey: 
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There must be more actual material, more stuff, 
more appliances, and more opportunities for doing 
things. (183) 

Give the pupils something to do, not something to 
learn. (181) 

Arts and occupations form the initial stage of 
the curriculum. (217) 

The natural course of development .. . always 
sets out with situations which involve learning by 
doing. (217) 

Ideas are therefore tested by the operation of act. 
ing upon them. (189) 

Where children are engaged in doing things and 
in discussing what arises in the course of their 
doing, it is found, even with comparatively indif. 
ferent modes of instruction, that children’s inquiries 
are spontaneous and numerous. (183) 


III. Dorna SHOULD BE ACCOMPANIED 
BY INSIGHT AND UNDERSTANDING 


Doing alone does not educate. Pure 
repetition of an act does not ‘‘stamp in” 
that act. Education is not a_ process 
of blind ‘‘brain erosion.’’ Practice should 
be guided by attention, accompanied by 
thoughtful analysis, and checked up by 
critical consideration of the results of one’s 
efforts. Blind trial and error should be re- 
placed by a spirit of thoughtful experimen- 
tation. Each educative experience is a 
quest for the solution of a problem, the way 
out of a difficulty or an avenue to some 
goal. To achieve the goal and not know how 
or why is of little educative value; to fail 
and not know why results in little progress 
toward a better method. But to succeed or 
to fail and understand what caused the sue- 
cess or failure has in it the essence of 
learning. Dewey constantly repeats this: 

Mere activity does not constitute experience. 
(163) 

The opposites to thoughtful action are routine 
and capricious behavior. (171) 

Thinking is the accurate and deliberate institut 
ing of connections between what is done and its 
consequences. (177) 

We learn only because after the act is performed 
we note results which we had not not noted before. 
(191) 

The projection of consequences means a proposed 
or tentative solution. (177) 

This extension of our insight makes foresight 
more accurate and comprehensive. (170) 
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IV. ActTIvITIES SHOULD BE SO PLANNED As 
~o RESULT FROM THE LEARNER’S 
WANTING 


Newton’s law of universal gravitation 
unified a complex mass of thinking about 
physical objects. The equally ‘‘ universal 
law of motivation’’ or goal-striving would 
help us to streamline our educational think- 
ing. All behavior is due to motivation, ten- 
sion, stress, strain or potential within the 
organism. No stress, no action to relieve it 
and consequently no learning. You can’t 
sell or teach a person what he doesn’t want. 
Action is a striving toward a goal. No goal, 
no action. Trivial goal, half-hearted effort 
to achieve it. Before the learner does any- 
thing that has real learning value he must 
want something so eagerly that he will go 
through the necessary steps to acquire it. 
A boy will not climb a high fence to get 
into a field where he doesn’t want to be, but 
any amount of exertion will be undertaken 
gladly if it is the means of taking him from 
where he is to where he wants to be. Dewey 
Says: 

Interest measures—or rather is—the depth of the 
grip which the foreseen end has upon one in moving 
one to act for its realization. (152) 

To be the means for the achieving of present 
tendencies, to be ‘‘between’’ the agent and his end, 
to be of interest, are different names for the same 
thing. (149-150) 

The word interest suggests, etymologically, what 
is between—that which connects two things other- 
wise distant. (149) 

There is a solicitude, anxiety concerning future 
consequences, and a tendency to act to assure better, 
and avert worse, consequences. (146) 


\V. Tuinkina SHOULD BE ARRANGED AS AN 
OUTGROWTH OF DOING 


Thinking is most easily aroused in the 
classroom if it is used as a guide to action or 
in the making of choices about how to do 
something. Try getting pupils to ‘‘think”’ 
about some informational topic, such as 
Our relations with France during the 
Revolutionary War.’’ It is a difficult pro- 
cess. But ask what we should do about 
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France in her impending struggle with Ger- 
many in the light of what she did for us 
in our struggle with England, and there 
will be no lack of pupil thinking. Action is 
a better springboard for thinking in the 
classroom than knowledge is, because think- 
ing is in reality a sort of abbreviated action, 
or an inner form of experimental try-out of 
possible actions to see which will achieve the 
goal. Dewey says: 


An ounce of experience is better than a ton of 
theory simply because it is only in experience that 
any theory has vital or verifiable significance. 
(169) 

Thinking originates in situations where the course 
of thinking is an actual part of the course of events 
and is designed to influence the result. (173) 

Thinking that is not connected with increase of 
efficiency in action . . . has something the matter 
with it. (179) 

Thinking is the intentional endeavor to discover 
specific connections between something which we 
do and the consequences which result. (170) 

The stimulus to thinking is found when we wish 
to determine the significance of some act, performed 
or to be performed. (177) 

A difficulty is an indispensable stimulus to think- 
ing. (184) 

Thinking is often (mistakenly) regarded ... as 
something cut off from experience and capable of 
being cultivated in isolation. (180) 

A theory apart from an experience can not be 
definitely grasped, even as theory. (169) 

Active steps are taken which actually change 
some physical conditions. Apart from such steps 
... there is no completion of the act of thinking. 
It remains suspended. (176) 

Physics developed slowly out of the use of tools 
and machines. (235) 


IV. KNOWING SHOULD BE ARRANGED AS AN 
OUTGROWTH OF DOING AND THINKING 


Give a person a road map, have him 
memorize a number of place names and ask 
him to ‘‘think’’ about them. The result is 
a state of baffled confusion. But ask him 
to plan a route for the glee club’s barn- 
storming tour and he will get very much 
interested in the previously boring facts of 
place geography, because they are now 
pertinent to his problem. Knowing easily 
grows out of thinking, just as thinking eas- 
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ily grows out of doing, but the reverse pro- 
cess isn’t nearly so easy. And yet teachers 
all too often try to operate in reverse. They 
teach facts first, try to get a little ‘‘think- 
ing’’ about the facts, and perhaps ‘‘apply”’ 
them later or never. Throughout this un- 
natural process the interest is so low (be- 
cause pupil wanting was entirely over- 
looked) that the threat of low marks has 
to be constantly used as a whip to keep it 
all from coming to a standstill. Turn it 
around in its natural order and the learn- 
ing process will speed up like a car rolling 
downhill. Dewey constantly reiterates this 
thought : 

Ken and can are allied words. (217) 

Information severed from thoughtful action is 
dead, a mind-crushing load. (179) 

In the history of the race the sciences grew 
gradually out from the useful social occupations. 
(235) 

Information is vitalized by its function; by the 
place it occupies in direction of action. (190) 

The knowledge which comes first to persons, and 
that remains most deeply ingrained, is knowledge of 
how to do; how to walk, talk, read, write, skate, 
ride a bicycle, manage a machine, calculate, drive 
a horse, sell goods, manage people. (217) 

The static, cold-storage ideal of knowledge is 
inimical to educative development. (186) 

(Information is unfortunately) treated as an end 
in itself, and then the goal becomes to heap it up 
and display it when called for. (186) 

It is argued that pupils must know how to use 
tools before they attack actual making—assuming 
that pupils can not learn how in the process. (233) 

The error is the same: in all these cases it is 
assumed that before objects can be intelligently 
used their properties must be known. (233) 


VII. Learnina May BE ACHIEVED 
THROUGH Errors AS WELL 
AS SUCCESSES 
The older ‘‘brain erosion’’ theory of 
learning held that learning was like the 
eutting of gullies in the hillside by the rain, 
and that any false step was very bad be- 
cause it would require a CCC crew a whole 
summer to repair the damage. More re- 
cently the psychologists have recognized 
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what Dewey has been telling us all along 
that learning is a process of experimenta- 
tion, and that an error may be as instruc. 
tive as a success if we analyze and use it to 
guide the next experimental effort. In fact, 
Dewey calls himself an experimentalist. 
He says: 

We simply do something, and when it fails we do 
something else, and keep on trying till we hit upon 
something that works. (169) 

All our experiences have a phase of ‘‘cut and 
try’’ in them. (169) 

Doing becomes a trying: an experiment with the 
world to find what it is like; the undergoing be- 
comes instruction—discovery of the connection of 
things. (164) 

When we experience something we act upon it, 
we do something with it; then we suffer or undergo 
the consequences. (163) 

Opportunity for making mistakes is an incidental 
requirement. (231) 


VIII. ExXprertmences SHOULD BE TIMED 
ACCORDING TO THE LEARNER’S 
READINESS FOR THEM 


Some experiences are provided in school 
so long after they are due that they are like 
the doctor who reached the patient after he 
had already recovered. Schools have too 
often neglected urgent problems of the mo- 
ment and crowded the child’s maturation 
unduly with respect to problems that lie 
far in the future. A problem for an adult 
may be a mere school exercise for a pupil. 
Storing for the future doesn’t awaken pupil 
interest like facing the present. We con- 
fess our intellectual poverty when we have 
to borrow far-off trouble to fill up the 
child’s present program. Child life bristles 
with urgent problems. Let’s help to solve 
them. The future will bring new problems, 
but the learner will be as capable of learning 
how to face them then as now, and mucli 
more interested in doing so. Dewey says: 

Children proverbially live in the present; that is 
not only a fact not to be evaded, but it is an excel- 
lence. (63) 


To get ready for something, one knows not what 
nor why, is to throw away the leverage that exists, 
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and to seek for motive power in a vague chance. 
(63) 

The future prepared for is a long way off; plenty 
of time will intervene before it becomes present. 
Why be in a hurry about getting ready for it. (64) 

The future just as future lacks urgency or body. 
(63 

Everybody knows how largely systems of punish- 
ment have had to be resorted to by educational 
systems which neglect present possibilities in behalf 
of preparation for a future. (65) 

As the present merges into the future, the future 
is taken eare of. (65) 
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If we accept and act upon the above eight 
eriteria of functional education we will 
necessarily organize our units of learning 
around things to do, will use thinking and 
knowing to guide that doing, and will have 
to dissolve a great many subject-matter 
boundary lines in doing so. To a conserva- 
tive that would be heresy, and he would 
prefer simply to pick flaws in the argument. 
To a progressive it will be a challenge, and 
he will start revising his course outlines. 


THE NEED FOR ADULT EDUCATION 


By Dr. HERBERT T. OLANDER 
ASSISTANT PROFESSOR OF EDUCATION, UNIVERSITY OF PITTSBURGH 


Epucators no longer conceive of educa- 
tion as being limited to the kind of learning 
that takes place in the school; instead, they 
define it in terms of all the experiences of an 
individual. In like manner, it is no longer 
held that education is something limited to 
childhood and youth; rather, it is being 
interpreted as embracing the entire life- 
span of an individual from birth to death. 

Though it is difficult to prove that any 
particular stage of education is the most 
vital, it seems that the period of adult edu- 
cation may be as important as any other. 
In the main, the world is run by adults. 
It is at this time that votes are cast, policies 
determined which affect present and future 
venerations. To fulfil the ideals of a de- 
mocracy, each voter should be trained so 
that he is able to formulate his own inde- 


pendent conelusions to the social problems 
that confront the nation. 
Adequate preparation for making the 


necessary important choices involved in 
effective citizenship can be gained in only 
a small measure during the training re- 
ceived in childhood and youth. For ex- 
ample, what could an adult who is now 35 
or 40 years of age who graduated from 
high school or college before the world war 
have learned about such present social prob- 


lems as war debts, agricultural surpluses or 
commercial aviation? Again, what could a 
person graduating from school before 1929 
have learned about unemployment relief, 
federal housing or social insurance? 

In the same manner that we think of edu- 
cation of childhood and youth as being con- 
cerned with 100 per cent. of the population 
who can profit from training, we should look 
upon adult education as concerning all 
adults, rich and poor, youthful and aged, 
educated and illiterate. Mere attainment 
of adulthood gives one no magic formula 
for living, as is so tragically revealed by 
the present economic depression. Neither 
does the possession of riches in some pecu- 
liar manner imbue an individual with a 
superior insight into the method by which 
social needs might be satisfied. Nor will 
formal schooling, regardless of its amount, 
furnish a person with a pattern on the basis 
of which can be molded successful indi- 
vidual and group living—some one who 
eraduated from college or high school fifteen 
years ago might be as much out of tune 
with his present environment as an immi- 
grant who has just arrived upon our shores. 

As these lines are being written, such a 
state of chaos exists in the principal nations 
of the world that fear is present in the 
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minds of many that mankind may be un- 
able to salvage whatever of progress has 
resulted from the many past centuries of 
human striving. The hope that civilization 
may endure and go on toward still higher 
levels of living appears to rest upon the 
possibility not only of rapid adult educa- 
tion but such education taking place on a 
large front. Several directions along which 
this education should go forward will now 
be suggested. 

(1) Such familiarity with the fundamen- 
tal tools of learning that each person can 
live socially as effectively as possible within 
the limitations of his capacity. How much 
general education each individual needs 
for effective living within the limitations of 
his capacity is a mooted question. That 
each normal individual should be able to 
read newspapers and magazines intelli- 
gently and to carry on the mathematical 
calculations incident to the everyday living 
of most people is a conclusion upon which 
there probably exists a fairly uniform con- 
sensus of opinion. Other necessary aspects 
of training, to mention only a few, might 
include: some basic facts concerning and 
an appreciation of the world of nature; 
development of an appreciation of the beau- 
tiful wherever it may be fouid; a sufficient 
knowledge of history and geograp/iy’ to help 
one at least in a measure to interpret the 
social experiences of man; and an under- 
standing of the workings of the human body 
in reproduction, accidents or disease. 

Surveys of the culture of our adult popu- 
lation reveal many areas that need atten-: 
tion. Though significant inroads are con- 
tinually being made against the fact of 
illiteracy, the 1930 census revealed four’ 
and one-quarter million of illiteratest in 
the United States, which constituted ap.; 
proximately 4.3 per cent. of our population. 
We are so accustomed to seeing large 
throngs of present youth graduating from 


1 People ten years of age or over who can not 
read. 
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our schools that we are likely to be of the 
opinion that our people as a whole are well 
educated. However, of approximately 76 
million adults in this country, roughly only 
2 million have graduated from college, 10 
million from high school, 32 million from 
the elementary school, while the remaining 
32 million have not completed an eighth 
grade education.’ 

To develop the ability to read effectively 
is probably the most important direction in 
which schooling can give training. That 
adult education must give considerable at- 
tention to increased development of this 
skill is evident from a study of adult read- 
ing. We are told, for example, that the 
reading public in the United States consists 
of only about 50 million people, even though 
there are nearly twice that many who are 
old enough to have graduated from the 
elementary school. When one considers 
the fact that one third of adults are unable 
to read with ease and understanding mate- 
rial designed for fifth-grade pupils of our 
public schools,* notwithstanding that the 
bulk of adult literature is above this grade 
of difficulty, it appears to be a foregone 
conclusion that whatever reading a typical 
adult does carry on is done upon a compara- 
tively low level of efficiency. 

Not only must adults be taught so that 
they will want to read—in one study 73 
per cent. of those who had a grade-school 
education or less had not read a book within 
the past six months’—but they should be 
encouraged to spend their time with worth- 
while reading matter. The necessity for 
such stress is indicated in the fact that a 
marked preference at present is being 

2J. W. Studebaker, School Life, March, 1938, 
p. 248. . 

3 Research Bulletin of the National Education 
Association, 13: 5, 275, November, 1935. 

4W. S. Gray and B. E. Leary, ‘‘What Makes 
a Book Readable,’’? University of Chicago Press, 
1935, pp. 77-78. 

5 Ruth Monroe, ‘‘Jour. Adult Educ., February, 
1929, p. 67. 
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shown for romance and 5 and 10 cent detec- 
tive magazines. Furthermore, the stock of 
many rental libraries is made up almost 
entirely of cheap sex novels.® 

(2) Intelligent producing and consum- 
ing of goods. Our inability to consume 
woods as rapidly as we can produce them, 
without finding it necessary to increase 
unemployment, has been painfully clear 
especially since 1929. In the cotton indus- 
try, for example, recently improved me- 
chanical pickers are reported to have picked 
as much as 5,000 pounds of seed cotton a 
day, as contrasted to 125 to 150 pounds a 
day for the average picker.’ We have 
acquired a tremendous momentum in the 
production of vast quantities of goods, but 
unfortunately appear helpless in evolving 
a plan whereby they can be consumed. In 
1934 farmers in California alone were re- 
ported to have destroyed 238,000 tons of 
fresh peaches for which they could find no 
market. Stuart Chase states that he pos- 
sesses a photograph of a pile of oranges ten 
feet high and a solid mile long dumped 
from freight ears to rot.® 

The reason for such a situation, some con- 
tend, is that we have not learned, or have 
been unwilling to learn, to distribute goods 
in some equable manner. In 1929, accord- 
ing to calculations by the Brookings Insti- 
tution, 42 per cent. of the families in the 
United States had incomes of less than 
$1,900 a year ($2,500 being considered a 
reasonable standard of living).® These 42 

°The thirty-sixth Yearbook of the National 
Society for the Study of Education, Part I, ‘‘ The 
Teaching of Reading’’: A Second Report, Bloom- 
ington, Illinois: Publie School Publishing Com- 
pany, 1937, p. 189. 

“Report of the Subeommittee on Technology to 
the National Resources Committee, Washington, 
4 > Bp. 142-43. Government Printing Office, 
June, 1937, 

‘Stuart Chase, ‘‘The Economy of Abundance,’’ 
Jour. Nat. Educ. Asn., 24: 4, 109, April, 1935. 

* Maurice Leven, Harold G. Moulton and Clark 


Washburton, ‘¢ America’s Capacity to Consume,”’ 
PP. 5i-88, The Brookings Institution, 1934. 


per cent. received only 11 per cent. of the 
national income, while 2.4 per cent. of the 
population at the top received about 27 per 
cent. of this income. 

Economists have calculated that the re- 
sources of this country will permit a high 
standard of living, estimates running as 
high as $4,000 a year for each family. That 
the accomplishment of this goal apparently 
lies in some program of adult education and 
not in the mere division of existing wealth 
is evident if one reflects for a few moments 
upon the situation. In 1931 there were 
3,225,000 income tax returns filed showing 
the number of incomes $1,000 or over. Of 
these, 1,032,000 received incomes above 
$5,000 a year. If we distributed all the 
income in excess of $5,000 to the 40 million 
wage-earners getting less than $1,000 an- 
nually, the addition per capita would be 
about $112. If we divided all incomes above 
$3,000, it would add less than $150 per 
eapita.’° 

Adult education may be unable for many 
years in the future to effect a fair distribu- 
tion of goods, but even if it could be instru- 
mental merely in helping the family of 
limited means to spend its small income in 
some economical manner, a great service 
would be rendered. The ordinary individ- 
ual is assailed on every hand by high- 
pressure salesmanship. Almost every con- 
ceivable means is being employed to see that 
he gets as little as possible in return for his 
money; practically no effort is being ex- 
pended to see that he gets as much as 
possible. 

Not only must adult education face the 
problem of teaching people how to use ma- 
chine power in such a way that one out of 
every five workers is not thrown out of work 
to become a relief case upon the hands of 
the other four, but it must include in its 

10 ‘*Social Change and Education,’’ Thirteenth 
Yearbook, The Department of Superintendence of 


the National Education Association, p. 34, Febru- 
ary, 1935. 
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program also training which will focus upon 
producing goods without exhausting the 
natural resources of the country at the 
expense of oncoming generations. In coal 
mining, for every seven and one-half tons 
produced, we waste nine; in oil we waste 
four barrels in producing one; in natural 
gas we waste as much as we produce." 
Though 800 million acres of virgin timber 
once stretched across this beautiful country 
of ours, to-day only 138 million acres of this 
original timber remain.’* An idea of the 
immensity of the damage to our resources 
may be gathered from the statement of one 
economist to the effect that three billion 
tons of solid continent are being washed 
into the oceans each year by soil erosion, 
largely man-made, which equals a volume 
of soil so large that it would require 475,000 
miles of freight cars, representing a line of 
freightage that would girdle the earth 19 
times, to hold it.?* 

(3) Wholesome physical, mental, emo- 
tional and moral health. <A third area in 


which adults need continuing education is 
in the direction of physical, mental, emo- 


tional and moral health. The cost of un- 
necessary illness and deaths in the United 
States has been estimated at about $80 per 
person.’* People need to be taught the 
advantages of personal cleanliness, the dan- 
gers of self-medication, how to prevent 
communicable diseases, what is a proper 
diet, the need for exercise and the truth 
about quackery. 

Of no less importance than physical well- 
being is that of mental health. It is re- 
ported that in institutions in the United 
States there are as many beds occupied by 
people afflicted with various mental disor- 
ders as there are beds for those suffering 

11 Ryllis A. Goslin and Omar P. Goslin, ‘‘ Rich 
Man, Poor Man, Pictures of a Paradox,’’ p. 71, 
Harper and Brothers, 1935. 

12 Tbid., p. 72. 

13 Stuart Chase, Jour. Nat. Educ. Asn., p. 174, 


September, 1937. 
14 ‘* Building America,’’ 1: 4, 3, January, 1936. 
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from all other diseases combined. A gyr. 
vey in New York and Massachusetts indj- 
cated that the chances for a person 15 years 
old of being placed in a hospital for the 
insane sometime during his span of life was 
approximately 1 in 20, of developing some 
incapacitating mental disorder, at least ] 
in 10.*° 

Another type of health needing attention 
is that of emotional and moral well-being. 
Prevalence of race hatreds, nationality 
prejudices and intolerance of each other's 
ideas appear to be as great to-day as in any 
period of history. We seem no closer to 
having eliminated war as an expression of 
our emotions than we were two thousand 
years ago. America, alone, permitted to be 
killed or maimed 350,000 of its finest youth 
in the world war. We, furthermore, threw 
away 25 billion dollars of money that might 
have been spent in financing needed homes, 
schools, libraries, hospitals, recreation cen- 
ters or other enterprises that could make it 
possible for us to enjoy a finer pattern of 
living.*” 

Not only in the prevalence of war is the 
need for adult education evident but also 
in our tendency toward crime. The United 
States is reputed to have the finest schools 
in the world but, paradoxically, also the 
finest penitentiaries. Whereas we expend 
between two and three billion dollars a year 
upon edueation, it costs between 11 and 18 
billion dollars, or about $120 per person, 
to defray the total cost of erime.** Though 
research shows that criminality is generally 
born in childhood and youth, it is neverthe- 
less the nature of our adult world that 
provokes the youth to forsake the conven- 
tional path. 

(4) Vocational efficiency. A fourth need 
for adult education lies in training people 


15Wm. A. White, ‘‘Twentieth Century Psy- 
chiatry,’’ p. 100, W. W. Norton and Company, 
1936. 

16 Mental Hygiene Bulletin, p. 8, February, 1930. 

17 ‘¢Building America,’’ 1: 8, 20, May, 1936. 

18 Ibid., p. 12. 
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so that they may be able to earn their own 
living and not find it necessary to become 
dependent upon others for a livelihood. 
This is an especially acute problem to-day 
because of the rapid growth of new indus- 
tries and the corresponding decline of old 
ones. ‘The entire elimination of some voca- 
tions and the drastie reduction in the num- 
ber of persons needed in other occupations 
necessitate a continuous retraining of a 
certain percentage of adults. The number 
of persons gainfully engaged in agriculture 
and allied occupations dropped from 36 per 
cent. in 1900 to 21 per cent. in 1930.?° 
Other occupations show an increase in the 
personnel needed. For example, the num- 
ber of persons engaged in trade, transporta- 
tion and clerical work has grown from 19 
per cent. in 1900 to 29 per cent. in 1930.*° 
Formerly, production occupations were in 
ereatest prominence; to-day, service fields 
employ the larger fraction of the wage- 
earning class. Air conditioning, television, 
radio, moving pictures and aeronautics 
represent but a few of the newer rapidly 
developing industries. In fact, to-day we 
have as many as 25,000 different occupa- 
tional designations.24_ With this quick 
shifting of the industrial seene, it would 
clearly be impossible to train people in 
youth so that a balance between supply and 
demand of labor in the various fields would 


be maintained. The only apparent solution 
to the problem is adult vocational education. 

In considering the need for vocational 
training we must have in mind not only the 


older adults in our population but the 
hordes of young people of high school or 
college age as well who are neither in school 
nor employed in any gainful occupation. 


’**Recent Social Trends in the United States’’: 
Report of the President’s Research Committee on 


Social Trends, p. 284. New York: McGraw-Hill 
Book Company, 1933. 
*0 Ibid., p. 284, 


*1G. C. Mann, Elementary School Journal, June, 
Quoted from the California Journal 
0} Secondary Education. 
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The number of youth between 16 and 24 
years of age in the United States who were 
unemployed in 1936 was estimated at 5 
million.” Surely, it requires little insight 
for any one to appreciate the fact that in 
the unemployed youth situation lies a prob- 
lem for adult education of stupendous 
proportions. 

(5) Worthwhile use of leisure time. 
Technocracy has not only occasioned much 
serious unemployment, but it has released 
to practically every person many hours 
which instead of being spent in fruitful toil 
must to-day be given over to leisure pur- 
suits. Labor leaders, in fact, claim that 
now the work of the world can easily be 
done in five days a week of six hours each. 

The importance of this leisure in our 
lives may be gauged not only by the number 
of hours we devote to it but by the money 
we expend upon it. During the ‘‘boom 
years’’ between 1927 and 1930 the Ameri- 
ean people spent about 10 billion dollars a 
year, or $80 a person, for recreation. This 
sum was equal to their savings in 1929, to 
slightly more than their clothing bills and 
to three times what they paid for medical 
eare or for education.» Further indices of 
the extent and character of this leisure may 
be gathered from additional facts, such as 
that from 80,000,000 to 85,000,000 people in 
the United States attend movie theaters 
each week,** and 78 per cent. of American 
families in 1937 owned radios.”° 

That a dire need for adult education is 
reflected in the manner we use this leisure 
time is revealed by the most superficial 
investigation. The type of movies we sup- 
port, the radio programs we appear to enjoy 
and the magazines we read bear mute testi- 

22 Harry D. Kitson, Bulletin 1936, No. 18-IV, 
Office of Education, Washington, D. C., p. 1. 

23 “Building America,’’ 1: 7, 22, April, 1936. 

24 International Motion Picture Almanac, 1936— 
37, p. 6. 

25I. Keith Tyler, Speech delivered June 28, 
1937, at Conference on Radio, Oglebay Park, 
Wheeling, W. Va. 
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mony to the level of our education. Ac- 
cording to one study,?® 72 out of every 
hundred photoplays had either love, crime 
or sex as their major theme or idea. Con- 
cerning radio programs, Raymond 
Gram Swing, English news commentator, 
remarked at the Second National Confer- 
ence on Educational Broadcasting held in 
Chicago November 29 to December 1, 1937, 
‘if what the radio as a whole provides the 
American public as a whole is a balanced 
picture of American democratic civiliza- 
tion, we may well be frightened for the 
survival of that civilization.’’?* A reveal- 
ing comment concerning our tastes in maga- 
zine reading is made by Jackson Edwards: 
**Unless a picture magazine is publishing 
news-photos, it seems nearest success with 
an editorial formula of half-death, half- 


9928 


our 


sex. 

One certainly can not place more than a 
part of the blame for this situation upon 
the agencies responsible for these amuse- 
ments or information, such as the film 
industry, the radio broadcasting systems or 
the press. Since these owe their existence 
to the profits they make, they furnish us 
with what we want. When the New York 
World, a liberal and enlightened newspaper, 
tried to fill its columns with what it called 
‘*selective news,’’ its circulation fell to a 
deplorable depth because its readers sought 
more spicy material in other newspapers.?® 
Rather, the answer seems to lie in so edu- 
eating people that they can discriminate 
between worthy and unworthy use of leisure 
time, which in turn will result in their 
demanding a higher type of recreation. 

(6) Enlightened parenthood. The last, 

26 Edgar Dale, ‘‘The Content of Motion Pic- 
tures,’’ p. 19, Macmillan Company, 1935. 

27 “Education by Radio,’’ January, 1938. Bul- 
letin of the National Committee on Education by 
Radio. 

28 Jackson Edwards, 
102, May, 1938. 

29Mary L. Ely, ed., ‘‘Adult Education in 
Action,’’ pp. 258-9, American Association for 
Adult Education, 1936. 


Scribner’s Magazine, p. 
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but not the least important, need for adult 
education that will be suggested is that of 
assistance to parents in the rearing of their 
children. 

The strongest influence, barring none, jy 
the average person’s life is without doubt 
the home. The importance of parents jn 
shaping the lives of the oncoming genera. 
tion is apparent with very little reflection, 
From infancy to 16 years of age, if a child 
is in school from the age of 6 on, he is under 
the immediate influence of the school 7 per 
cent. of the time, but under that of the home 
93 per cent. The period of childhood and 
youth is the impressionable age when habits 
are easily fixed, attitudes formed and ideals 
built—good or bad. Research studies indi- 
eate not only that the later patterns of con- 
duct of adults have their roots laid during 
the childhood years, but that the causes of 
many maladjustments lie deep within 
parent-child relationships. About 200,000 
children,*° one per cent. of those of juvenile 
court age, each year pass through our courts 
—a vast army of misshapen, tangled, mis- 


directed lives in need of sympathy and wise 


guidance. In a study of young men com- 
mitted to the Massachusetts Reformatory, 
three fourths had been under 17 years of 
age at the time they committed their first 
delinquency, while more than one fourth 
had been under the age of twelve.** 
Parents are troubled by many questions 
in the solution of which they need continu- 
ous instruction. ‘‘Shall I encourage 4 
child inclined toward left-handedness to use 
his right hand?’’ ‘‘What can I do to dis- 
courage thumb-sucking?’’ ‘‘What are the 
causes for enuresis?’’ ‘‘What sex instruc: 
tion should I give to a ten-year-old daugh- 
ter?’’ ‘“What can I do for a child that will 
30 White House Conference on Child Health and 
Protection. ‘‘The Delinquent Child.’’ Section 
IV. ‘‘The Handicapped: Prevention, Mainte- 
nance, Protection,’’ p. 3. Century Company, 1932. 
31 White House Conference on Child Health and 
Protection. ‘‘The Delinquent Child.’’ Section 
IV, ‘‘The Handicapped: Prevention, Maintenance, 
Protection,’’ p. 244. Century Company, 1932. 
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not eat wholesome foods?’’ ‘‘Is stammer- 
ing in a three-year-old likely to pass 
away ?’’ ete. 

A humorous, if it were not pathetic, com- 
ment of many behavior clinics is to the effect 
that often ‘‘a mother brings her child to the 
clinic when the child should have brought 


the mother.’’ 
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An occasional community is beginning to 
become conscious of the fact that many of 
its ills can be traced to unintelligent 
parenthood. It is interesting, however, to 
observe that, though the rearing of children 
in the home is of almost inealeulable impor- 
tance, civilization has done so little as yet 
in this area of education. 


EDUCATIONAL EVENTS 


EDUCATION IN CZECHOSLOVAKIA 

Tue U. S. Office of Education has issued a 
statement calling attention to a bulletin entitled 
“Education in Czechoslovakia,” written by Sev- 
erin K. Turosienski, specialist in comparative 
education, who visited Czechoslovakia to obtain 
first-hand information. He studied the various 
types of schools, interviewed school authorities 
and reviewed official reports and documents to 
supplement his own observation. 

An introductory chapter describes the general 
conditions and characteristics of the educational 
system in Czechoslovakia. The country’s area 
of 54,226 square miles, about the size of Florida, 
maintains a population reported by the census 
of 1930 to be 14,729,536, made up of racial 
groups as follows: Czechoslovaks, 9,688,943, or 
66.92 per cent. of the total number of citizens; 
Germans, 3,231,718, or 22.32 per cent. of the 
total number of citizens; Hungarians, 692,121, 
or 4.78 per cent.; Carpatho-Russians, 549,043, 
or 3.79 per cent.; Jews, 186,474, or 1.29 per 
cent.; Poles, 81,741, or .56 per cent.; others, 
49,465, or 34 per cent.; aliens (among them 
94,437 Germans), 250,031. 

These 14 millions of people have set up 
and are maintaining for themselves systems of 
schools that in levels of instruction range from 
the creche and nursery school to the graduate 
university and the most scientific research insti- 
tute; in seope of subject-matter and techniques 
trains for almost any vocation or avocation a 
citizen may choose, and in 1933-34 so nearly 
included all the population which should be in 
school that it enrolled 2,780,420 students. 

The constitution of Czechoslovakia provides 
that “the supreme authority and control over all 
instruction and education shall be in the hands 
of the State.” The system is emphatically under 





the direction of the central government, through 
its various ministries. 

Mr. Turosienski states that a very striking 
feature is the many kinds and large numbers of 
special schools in Czechoslovakia. Outside of 
and paralleling institutions of general education 
are systems of agriculture, technical, commercial, 
military, music and art education. Private 
schools may be established by permission of a 
provincial school board on the recommendation 
of the loeal school authorities, but they are care- 
fully regulated to guarantee the quality of 
education given in them. 

Czechoslovak, Carpatho-Russian, German, 
Magyar, Polish, Roumanian, modern Hebrew 
and other tongues are used as languages of in- 
struction. Nearly every Czech institution of 
higher learning has its German counterpart. 
This is due to the large number of different 
languages, which makes it almost impracticable 
to maintain the same colleges and universities 
for all. 

The Ministry of Education requires all secon- 
dary and lower schools to give definite instrue- 
tion on universal peace. Religion is a com- 
pulsory subject of study in all elementary, civie, 
secondary and normal schools, except for pupils 
who are members of a denomination not recog- 
nized by the government and those of recog- 
nized denominations whose parents make written 
request for their exemption. In Czechoslovakia 
as in the United States there are experimental 
schools, although the number is very limited. 
By 1934 more than 30 per cent. of the schools 
had been equipped with radio receiving sets, 
each with its set of loudspeakers for the various 
classrooms. Mr. Turosienski found systematic 
school broadeasting taking place each Friday 
from 10:30 to 11:55. There was a 30-minute 
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program for pupils in the second, third and 
fourth years of the elementary schools and a 
50-minute program for children in grades five 
through eight of the elementary schools and for 
all pupils in eivie schools. Half of each pro- 
gram was devoted to music, and the other half 
to educational talks of a popular kind. 


INDIAN STUDENTS IN GREAT BRITAIN 

INDIAN students are by far the largest single 
national group, outside the United Kingdom, 
pursuing courses of study or training at the 
universities and colleges in Great Britain and 
Ireland, according to a statement made by Dr. 
Thomas Quayle in his report for the year ended 
September 30, 1937, as secretary to the High 
Commissioner for India. According to a sum- 
mary of this report given in the London Times, 
he estimates the number of such students as 
1,850 and adds that the 1,700 pursuing full-time 
courses represent 70 per cent. of the total from 
the whole British Empire, and probably 40 per 
cent. of the combined total numbers of Empire 
and foreign students. Dr. Quayle writes: 

Much money is at present being spent from 
official sources to attract and aid foreign students 
to enjoy the educational facilities and hospitality 
of Great Britain. In my considered opinion similar 
expenditure on behalf of our Indian students is 
well worthy of consideration. The Royal Commis- 
sion for the Exhibition of 1851 allocated for the 
first time in 1937 a scholarship to India, but there 
were other important Empire scholarships from 
which Indians are excluded. If Indians could be- 
come eligible for such scholarships, and if financial 
assistance from the official sources could be made 
available for the best men from Indian universities 
to enable them to come here for research or ad- 
vanced courses of study, it would strike a note 
which would be warmly appreciated and welcomed 
by Indian opinion. 


The Times states that Dr. Quayle welcomes the 
decision of several large firms in England to 
employ in their Indian branches qualified young 
Indians after study or training in this country. 
He deprecates the appreciable increase in Indian 
students who wish to train as barristers. He 
asks the legal authorities in India to encourage 
students to qualify at home “rather than to seek 
nebulous or imaginary advantages by coming to 
England to read for the bar, especially as too 
many of them appear to be educationally and 
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otherwise unqualified for professional training 
of this kind, and, even if they are eventually 
‘ealled,” will doubtless find it most difficult to 
earn a livelihood from legal practice when they 
return home.” 

Women students numbered 126 during the 
year under review, compared with 116 in the 
previous year. 

SCHOOL ENROLMENT 

By the end of September practically all 
schools and colleges throughout the United 
States will be in operation, with approximately 
33,000,000 students in attendance. 

According to a statement issued by the Office 
of Education there will be about 22,400,000 
boys and girls in the elementary schools this 
year. Approximately 6,750,000 is the estimated 
high-school enrolment. Universities and col- 
leges will register about 1,350,000 students. 
Several million more will study in evening, part- 
time, vocational and emergency education 
classes. 

Two million children will officially enter the 
first grade for the first time this month. A 
large percentage of those have previously at- 
tended nursery school and kindergarten classes. 
Pre-first grade education is finding a place in 
the school program of many communities, and 
larger numbers of parents are realizing its im- 
portance in the early training of children. 

In the year 1890 there were only about 200,- 
000 pupils in the publie high schools of the 
United States. The estimated high-school en- 
rolment for 1937-38 was approximately 7,(00,- 
000. About 2,000,000 children will enter high 
school for the first time this year. While ele- 
mentary school enrolments have dropped in the 
past few years, the rise in high-school enrol- 
ments offsets the lower-grade decreases witil 
1934-36, when, for the first time, the enrolment 
in public elementary and secondary schools 
showed a decline. 

Colleges and universities are registering more 
students than ever before. It is estimated that 
the number of college and university students 
from 18 to 21 years of age this year will be 
about 1,350,000. National Youth Administra- 
tion aid for college students will help to increase 
the enrolment. Approximately 400,000 young 
people will enter upon their college careers this 
fall. 
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THE PROBLEM OF SUBSTITUTE 
TEACHERS IN THE NEW 
YORK CITY SCHOOLS 

Mayor F. H. La Guarp1a, of New York City, 
has appointed a committee headed by Adolf A. 
Berle, Jr., to survey the substitute teacher prob- 
lem in the eity’s publie schools with a view to 
preparing remedial measures for submission to 
the next session of the state legislature. Asso- 


ejated with Mr. Berle will be Miss Fannie Hurst, 


novelist; Mrs. Cleveland E. Dodge; Daniel P. 
Higgins, of the Board of Education, and Dr. 
George Baehr. 

In his letter to Mr. Berle, Mayor La Guardia 
wrote: 

The facts concerning the system are available and 
little if any time will have to be given to ascertain- 
ing such facts. The system has developed into 
freezing the status quo to the extent that eligible 
young teachers wait for many years and sometimes 
reach and pass middle age before there is any hope 
of a permanent appointment. The city, therefore, 
loses the benefit of the freshness of mind imme- 
diately following graduation and runs the risk of a 
combination of stagnation, disappointment, bitter- 
ness and loss of enthusiasm when the teacher is 
finally appointed. 

This condition is caused by two chief reasons: 

1. Dual positions held by a large number of 
teachers. 

2. The retirement age, which keeps a percentage 
of teachers in positions after they are physically 
or mentally ineapacitated. 

You will therefore proceed to collate facts so 
that a true picture may be presented and prepare 
of legislation to remedy these conditions. 

Your committee also will give thought to the sub- 
ject of night schools and their reorganization so 
as to give pupils the benefit of trained teachers and 
experienced supervision, thus correcting one of the 


drafts 


chief causes of abuse. 

In the matter of the retirement age, I would sug- 
gest that the committee get expert advice as to 
the reasonable age when compulsory retirement may 
be fixed, at the same time giving due consideration 
to the actuarial situation affecting the teachers’ 
retirement fund. In connection with retirement, 
proper formulae should be recommended which 
would constitute mental or physical disability com- 
pelling retirement. 

Mayor La Guardia is reported to have asked 
Mr. Berle not to ignore “the present system of 
political lawyers foreing reinstatement of inea- 
pacitated, incompetent and undesirable teachers.” 
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THE NEMOURS FOUNDATION FOR 
CRIPPLED CHILDREN 

CONSTRUCTION will begin in October on a new 
100-bed hospital for crippled children within 
the Nemours estate near Wilmington under the 
auspices of the Nemours Foundation for Crip- 
pled Children. The tentative date for the open- 
ing of the hospital is the fall of 1939, according 
to the Delaware State Medical Journal, as 
quoted by the Journal of the American Medical 
Association. Children up to the age of sixteen 
years will be admitted to the hospital but may 
be kept for educational purposes to an older age 
if necessary. Carrying out the terms of the 
will of the late Alfred I. du Pont, the Nemours 
Foundation for Crippled Children was incor- 
porated on September 2, 1936, with the follow- 
ing trustees: Mrs. Alfred I. du Pont, her 
brother, Edward Ball, and Mr. du Pont’s son-in- 
law, Colonel Reginald S. Huidekoper. <A medi- 
cal advisory board was appointed, consisting of 
the following members: 

Dr. Thomas R. Brown, associate professor of 
medicine, the Johns Hopkins University School of 
Medicine, chairman. 

Dr. Robert B. Osgood, John B. and Buckminster 
Brown professor emeritus of orthopedic surgery, 
Harvard Medical School, secretary. 

Dr. Philip D. Wilson, clinical professor of ortho- 
pedic surgery, Columbia University College of Phy- 
sicians and Surgeons. 

Dr. George E. Bennett, associate professor of 
orthopedic surgery at the Johns Hopkins University. 

Dr. DeWitt B. Casler, associate in gynecology at 
the Johns Hopkins University. 

Dr. William T. Graham, professor of orthopedic 
surgery, Medical College of Virginia. 

Dr. Beverley R. Tucker, emeritus professor of 
neuropsychiatry, Medical College of Virginia. 

Dr. Michael Hoke, Beaufort, 8. C., formerly chief 
surgeon at Warm Springs Foundation, Georgia. 


A four-point program has been adopted by 
the advisory board: medical care of the erip- 
pled child, which begins with the construction 
of the new hospital; education of the crippled 
child; research on problems relating to the erip- 
pled child and graduate instruction for persons 
interested in this field. Concerning the educa- 
tion of the crippled child, it is proposed, after 
the hospital is opened, to build several cottages, 
separate from the hospital, for the convalescent 


school children. A school building will be 
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erected later. In the educational program em- 
phasis will be placed on the vocational educa- 
tion of the child over fourteen years of age. 
Following this training it is hoped to find per- 
manent employment for these children. All 
types of training will be offered, the child’s 
physical handicap to be the deciding factor. 
Primary and secondary school education will be 
given to the younger children. The research 
program will include both laboratory and clin- 
ical problems. The original laboratories will be 
for biochemistry and bacteriology with facilities 
for pathology. These will be staffed by a per- 
sonnel particularly interested in research prob- 
lems and a certain number of hospital beds will 
be available for the research division so that the 
clinical and laboratory work may be coordi- 
nated. For the coming year four research fel- 
lowships have been established in selected medi- 
cal centers for the study of problems directly re- 
lated to crippling diseases in childhood. Courses 
of graduate instruction in orthopedic work will 
be established as soon as warranted by the or- 
ganization of the hospital and the institution at 
large. At the beginning only crippled children 
from the state of Delaware will be admitted; it 
has been estimated that there are about 200 in 
need of hospital care. According to the state 
medical journal, the chief difference between 
this and similar institutions is the emphasis on 
vocational edueation of the erippled child and 
on research. Dr. Alfred R. Shands, Jr., for- 
merly associate professor of surgery in charge 
of orthopedics, Duke University School of Med- 
icine, Durham, N. C., was appointed medical 
director of the foundation in June, 1937. 


THE NEW SCHOOL FOR SOCIAL 
RESEARCH 

Dr. ALVIN JOHNSON, director of the New 
School for Social Research, New York City, has 
announced a group of basic courses in the social 
sciences, “to provide the fundamentals of an 
understanding of the complex social, political 
and economic phenomena of our day.” 

The basic courses for this year, to be con- 
tinued and augmented by others in other years, 
include Basie Problems in Political Theory, by 
Arnold Brecht; Socialism, Communism, Fas- 
cism, by Emil Lederer and Eduard Heimann; 
Labor Problems, by Frieda Wunderlich; Basic 








Problems in Economies, by Gerhard Colm; In- 
troduction to Sociology, by Hans Speier; In. 
troduction to Modern Politics, by Max Ascoli: 
International Relations, by Hans Simons; Con- 
ditions of a Stabilized Economy, by Enil 
Lederer, and Basic Problems in Psychology, by 
Max Wertheimer. Each course will give a com- 
prehensive first-hand presentation of the science 
in question in its essential outlines both of 
theory and practice. The courses will be held 
at six o’clock, an hour chosen so that they may 
also be conveniently taken in conjunction with 
other courses in the curriculum. More than a 
hundred courses will be offered in contemporary 
polities, law, history, economies, anthropology, 
sociology, social work, philosophy, psychology, 
science, literature, theater, art, music and the 
dance. 

Several of the courses will consist of sym- 
posia on subjects of current interest in which 
the speakers are authorities. “The Government 
of the City of New York” will be the subject 
of one symposium in which city officials will 
speak. These include: Mayor Fiorello H. La 
Guardia, Rexford G. Tugwell, John L. Rice, 
William Hodson, Albert Mayer, John J. O’Con- 
nell, James Marshall, Austin MeCormick, Sey- 
mour Graubard, Joseph L. Weiner, Morton 
Baum, Newbold Morris, Joseph McGoldrick, 
William C. Chanler and Paul Kern. 

In another symposium, “New York’s Social 
Services in Transition,” representatives of lead- 
ing local social agencies will take part. The 
speakers are: Leonard W. Mayo, Dr. Neva R. 
Deardorff, Clare M. Tousley, Edith Shatto 
King, William Hodson, Robert W. Boyd, Irving 
Ben Cooper, Justine Wise Polier, Margaret E. 
Rich, Dorothy Hutchinson, Katharine Blake, 
Charles E. Hendry, George T. Palmer, Frank 
Kiernan, Ruth Hill, Robert P. Lane, Douglas 
P. Falconer. 

Five members of the United States Housing 
Authority will participate in a course on “Con- 
temporary Housing and Rehousing.” These 
are: Catherine Bauer, Warren Jay Vinton, 
Jacob Crane, Jean Coman, Donald Jones. 
Other speakers in the series are: Charles 
Abrams, chairman, Colonel Horatio B. Hackett, 
B. Charney Vladeck, Joseph Milner and Miles 
Colean. 
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THE SCHOOL OF EDUCATION OF THE 
GEORGE WASHINGTON UNIVERSITY 
EicHT adjunet professors have been added to 

the faculty of the School of Edueation of the 

George Washington University at Washington, 

Dp. C., under whom candidates for the degree of 

doctor of edueation will work directly in the 

preparation of theses. 

These are: Dr. Sidney Bartlett Hall, superin- 
tendent of public instruction of the State of Vir- 
vinia; Dr. Will Carson Ryan, president of the 
Progressive Education Association and member 
of the staff of the Carnegie Foundation for 
the Advancement of Teaching; Dr. Thomas 
Warrington Gosling, assistant superintendent of 
schools of the Distriet of Columbia; Dr. Chester 
Winfield Holmes, assistant superintendent of 
schools of the district; Dr. Julia Letheld Hahn, 
supervising principal of the third division of 
the district publie schools; Dr. Maris Marion 
Proffitt, specialist in industrial education of 
the U. S. Office of Education; Benjamin Frank- 
lin Kyker, of the U. S. Office of Education, and 
Meredith Chester Wilson, principal agricultural- 
ist in charge of extension studies, U. S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. 

Dean James Harold Fox, the newly appointed 
dean of the School of Education, announced that 
the program for the master’s degree in educa- 
tion likewise is undergoing certain changes. 
The work will be made more specific, not in the 
sense of narrow specialization, but rather in 


bearing more upon practical problems and less 
upon educational theory. 

In furtherance of the policy of emphasizing 
a clinical approach to the study of education, 
members of the resident faculty will be joined 
by active workers in the field in giving a number 
of the courses. Thus, Miss A. Grace Lind, 
supervising principal of the fifth division of the 
district public schools, has been named associate 
in education and will assist Dean Fox and Dr. 
Ruth Emma Coyner of the faculty in giving the 
seminar in administration of elementary educa- 
tion. Miss Mary Alice Adams, principal of the 
Montebello Demonstration School of the Balti- 
more Public School System, has been appointed 
associate in education, and together with Robert 
Wendell Eaves, principal of the Thomson Ele- 
mentary School of Washington, will assist Dr. 
Coyner in giving the seminar in elementary edu- 
cation in the intermediate grades. Dr. Holmes, 
assistant superintendent of the district public 
schools, will join with Dean Fox to give the 
course on the administration and supervision of 
secondary education. Mr. Kyker, an expert in 
commercial education for the United States 
Office of Education, will give the course in 
Business Education: Materials and Methods in 
the Teaching of Typewriting, Shorthand and 
Related Office Practice. The course in Preven- 
tion and Correction of Reading Difficulties will 
be given by Jane Frost Hilder, who is in active 
charge of this work in the Washington public 
schools. 


EDUCATIONAL NOTES AND NEWS 


Dr. STANLEY B. NILEs, district superintendent 
of the Methodist Episcopal Church at Grand 
Rapids, Mich., has been elected president of the 
lowa Wesleyan College at Mount Pleasant. He 
will assume his new work on October 1. He suc- 
ceeds Dr. Harry D. Henry, who resigned last 
June because of his health. 

Tue Rev. ANTHONY W. Kierrer, C.M., has 
taken up his work as dean of the College of 
Arts and Seiences of St. John’s University, 
Brooklyn. 

SARA Grace SmyTH has been made dean of 
women at Knox College, Galesburg, Ill. She 
succeeds Mrs. Wallace D. Glidden, who will de- 


vote her full time to teaching English and Latin. 
Thomas P. Carpenter, founder and for the past 
five years president of Oak Park Junior College, 
has been appointed dean of new students in 
charge of admissions, high-school relations and 
freshman orientation. 


Haroup L. HAzen, associate professor of elee- 
trical engineering, has been promoted to a pro- 
fessorship and made head of the department of 
electrical engineering at the Massachusetts In- 
stitute of Technology. Professor Hazen suc- 
eeeds Professor Edward L. Moreland, whose 
appointment as dean of engineering was an- 
nounced during the summer. 
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Dr. CHARLES E. PRALL, dean of the School of 
Edueation of the University of Pittsburgh, has 
been granted a leave of absence for one year. 
He plans to sail for England on October 1 where 
he will make a study of higher education in 
England and Scotland. Frank W. Shockley, 
director of the University Extension Division, 
has been appointed acting dean of the School 
of Education during the absence of Dr. Prall. 


Dr. WituarpD E. HotcukKiss, formerly presi- 
dent of the Armour Institute of Technology and 
an expert in industrial management, has been 
appointed Maurice Falk professor of social rela- 
tions at the Carnegie Institute of Technology. 
Dr. Hotchkiss will organize the new program of 
social studies for engineering students, thus get- 
ting under way an educational project which has 
been planned for several years and which is 
made possible by a grant of $300,000 to the 
endowment fund from the Maurice and Laura 
Falk Foundation of Pittsburgh. This gift was 
announced in December, 1937. 


Dr. ELLison M. Situ, formerly head of the 
department of education at Furman University, 
will join the staff of the University of South 
Carolina as extension professor of elementary 
education. Dr. Fred Alexander, also of the 
Furman faculty, will conduct extension classes 
for teachers at various points throughout the 
state under the auspices of the division of ex- 


tension. 


FREDERICK L, HOLTZ, assistant superintendent 
of the New York City schools, will retire on 
November 1. Mr. Holtz on September 4 
reached the age of sixty-eight years and would 
be entitled under the compulsory retirement 
law to hold his position until February, 1941. 
Teachers and supervisors are required to retire 
at the end of the semester in which their seven- 
tieth birthday occurs. 


Frank L. WINSHIP, high-school principal of 
Central City, Nebr., has been made director of 
dramaties in the Bureau of Public School Extra- 
curricular Activities of the University of Texas. 
He will take the place of J. Howard Lumpkin, 
who has been granted a scholarship by the 
Rockefeller Foundation to spend five months in 
studying technical problems of school radio pro- 
gram production. 
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A. R. RatHERT, administrative assistant jp 
the Minnesota State Department of Education, 
has been granted leave of absence for the school 
year 1938-39 in order to accept an in-service 
training fellowship in public administration at 
the University of Minnesota. 


CHARLES HENRY, superintendent of the Dj). 
lon, Mont., publie schools and director of train- 
ing at Montana State Normal College for the 
past twelve years, has resigned. He will remain 
on the college staff. Paul L. Anderson, of 
Minneapolis, will succeed him. 


GOVERNOR LEHMAN has named Dr. Nolan D. 
C. Lewis, director of the New York Psychiatric 
Institute and Hospital and professor of psy- 
chiatry at Columbia University, a member of 
the board of visitors of the State Training 
School for Boys at Albany, N. Y. He succeeds 
Dr. Frederick Tilney, professor of neurology 
and neuroanatomy at the College of Physicians 
and Surgeons of Columbia University, who died 
on August 7. 


Dr. F. L. WELLS, formerly in charge of the 
Psychological Laboratory at the Boston Psycho- 
pathic Hospital, has been appointed psycholo- 
gist to the department of hygiene, Harvard Uni- 
versity. 

Guapys E. Warts, of Ithaea, N. Y., has been 
appointed head of the department of education 
of the Children’s Museum, Jamaica Plain, Mass. 


FLoyp RITTENHOUSE, principal of the Takoma 
Park Academy, Maryland, for the past five 
years, has become head of the department of 
history at the Southern Junior College, a Sev- 
enth Day Adventist school at Collegedale, Tenn. 
He will be succeeded at Takoma Park by Hubert 
Redding, head of the department of science of 
the high school of Brookline, Mass. 

THE University of California, Berkeley, has 
announced the appointment of Dr. Walther 
Horn, of Germany, as lecturer in the history of 
art. 

Dr. Joser EGMOND GELLERMANN has bee 
appointed professor of sociology and psychology 
at the School of Economies and Government of 
the National University, Washington, D. C. Dr. 
Gellermann, who has held a Carnegie fellowship, 
formerly was research assistant in international 
law at the State Department. 
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Epcgar L. G. PROCHNIK, who has been Minister 
to the United States from the Austrian Republic, 
has joined the faculty of the School of Foreign 
Service at Georgetown University as a lecturer 
associated with the department of political sei- 
ences in the field of diplomatic history and pro- 
cedure. 

Dr. N. P. Neruson, professor of hygiene and 
physical education at Stanford University, who 
has been serving as president of the American 
Association for Health, Physical Education and 
Reereation, on September 1 gave up the presi- 
dency to become executive secretary of the asso- 
ciation, with offices in the headquarters building 
of the National Edueation Association in Wash- 
ington, D. C. The American Physical Eduea- 
tion Association and the Department of School 
Health and Physieal Edueation of the National 
Education Association were merged in July, 
1937. The department enrolls a membership of 
about 9,000. The publication of its magazine, 
Journal of Health and Physical Education, will 
be continued, with Elmer D. Mitchell, of the 
University of Michigan, as editor. 


Dr. CHENGTING T. WANG has resigned as 
Ambassador to the United States. Dr. Wang, 
who was appointed to Washington in August, 
1936, will be sueeeeded by Dr. Hu Shih, now at 
Geneva, who was graduated from Cornell Uni- 
versity in 1914. He has been professor of 
philosophy and dean of English literature at 
Peiping University, professor of philosophy at 
Kwang Hua University and president of the 
China Institute. He is now dean of the School 
of Literature at Peiping University. 


D. D. Cooper, superintendent of White Sul- 
phur Springs sehools, was elected president of 
the Montana Soeial Science Association at the 
organization meeting at Montana State Univer- 
sity. The new association will cooperate with 
the Montana Edueation Association. 


Dr. Ricnarp E. ScaMMoN, distinguished ser- 
vice professor in the Graduate School of the 
University of Minnesota, will give on Septem- 
ber 23 a lecture before the New York University 
Chapter of Sigma Xi on “The Universalist Ten- 
dency in Seventeenth Century Science and Med- 
icine as Exemplified by the Activities of the 
Versatile Dr. Petty.” 
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THE ninth annual Alumni Conference of 
Princeton Theological Seminary was held on 
September 16 and 17. “Theology and the 
Church” was the subject of the session. The 
speakers included: Dr. John Wick Bowman, pro- 
fessor of the New Testament at the Western 
Theological Seminary; Dr. Henry Seymour 
Brown, vice-president of the seminary, and Dr. 
William M. Lewis, president of Lafayette 
College. 


SeENoRITA EMILIE Barcia, director of pre- 
school education in Peru, who on September 14 
made an inspection tour of the Works Progress 
Administration nursery schools of Washington, 
D. C., for the past few months has been study- 
ing pre-school programs in the United States. 


Dr. Virginia C, GILDERSLEEVE, dean of Bar- 
nard College, returned to New York on Septem- 
ber 13. She was accompanied by Dr. Caroline 
Spurgeon, emeritus professor of English litera- 
ture at the University of London. 


Dr. Haroup J. Lask1, professor of economics 
and political science at the University of Lon- 
don, arrived in New York on September 15. He 
will give a course of lectures at Teachers Col- 
lege, Columbia University. 

JOHN Cavin Hanna, formerly state super- 
visor of high schools of Illinois, died on Sep- 
tember 16 at the age of eighty-two years. 
From 1898 to 1914 he was principal of the Oak 
Park High School. He then accepted the newly 
established position of state supervisor of high 
schools, which he held until 1935. 


Emery E. Wacaser, formerly superintendent 
of the schools of South Beloit, Ill., died on 
September 10 at the age of fifty-two years. 


Miss MarGareT P. Rag, assistant superinten- 
dent of the New York City Schools, who had 
served for forty years in the publie school system 
of the city, died on September 19 at the age of 
sixty-two years. 

JENNIE Moors, for the past ten years super- 
visor of rural education in the Central Washing- 
ton College of Edueation, Ellensburg, died on 
August 28 at the age of forty-eight years. She 
had been a leader in progressive teacher training 
for the rural schools of Washington. 


Dr. JOHN CLEMENT HEISLER, emeritus pro- 
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fessor of anatomy at the Medical School of the 
University of Pennsylvania, died on September 
9 at the age of seventy-six years. 

Dr. JOHN JENNINGS LUCK, for fifteen years 
professor of mathematics at the University of 
Virginia, died on September 15 at the age of 
fifty-five years. 

PROFESSOR SAMUEL ALEXANDER, who held the 
chair of philosophy at Victoria University, Man- 
chester, from 1893 until 1924 and on whom the 
British Order of Merit was conferred in 1930, 
died on September 14 at the age of seventy-nine 
years. Dr. Alexander a native of New 
South Wales. 


was 


Dr. GrorGeE D. Strayer, of Columbia Uni- 
versity, has been recommended by the survey 
committee of the Board of Education of St. 
Louis as director of the general survey of the 
school system of the city. Dr. Strayer, accord- 
ing to the St. Louis Post-Dispatch, stated that 
the cost of the survey would be $50,000. He 
expects to start the work on October 15 and 
make his report by next May 1. The board 
has voted for the survey and appropriated $25,- 
000, with the proviso that it would furnish as 
much more as was needed. 


Aw Associated Press dispatch dated from 
Malone, N. Y., on September 13 reads: “The 
last legal barrier to the construction of Paul 
Smith’s College of Arts and Sciences in the Adi- 
rondacks has been removed. The Franklin 
County Surrogate Court has sustained the will 
of the late Phelps Smith, providing that his 
$2,500,000 estate be used for founding the col- 
lege. The will was contested by twenty-two 
cousins of Smith, son of the late Paul Smith, a 
pioneer Adirondack Mountain guide, hotel man 
and utility magnate, for whom the college is 
named. The college is to be erected on the 
shores of St. Regis Lake, the site of the famous 
Paul Smith’s Hotel, destroyed by fire several 
years ago.” 


By the will of the late Howard E. Bidwell, 
the following institutions in California will re- 
ceive ten thousand dollars each: Occidental Col- 
lege; Pomona College; California Junior Re- 
public, Chino; and Los Angeles Orthopedic 
Foundation. The residue of the estate has been 
left to Occidental College. 
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THE sum of approximately $37,000 to be 
spent over a period of five years has been given 
by the Commonwealth Fund, New York, to the 
University of Minnesota to be used for graduate 
medical education. The fund will provide for a 
series of advanced courses in at least five 
branches of medicine. 


THE extent to which Public Works Adminis. 
tration funds have been devoted to modernizing 
the nation’s educational institutions is shown 
in a survey made public on September 11. 
Nearly 1,000 new school buildings completed in 
the last year were opened. Under the past and 
present programs, the construction of about 
8,000 modern school buildings has been made 
possible. Of the 13,749 non-Federal projects of 
the PWA programs from 1933 through 1937, 42 
per cent., or 5,886, were for educational build- 
ings constructed with the aid of PWA grants 
of $392,751,272 and loans of $89,683,445. Col- 
leges and universities in practically every state 
shared in the construction program to the extent 
of 493 new buildings built at a cost of $147,053, 
134. In its 1938 program, an even higher ratio 
of projects designed for educational buildings 
has been maintained. To date slightly more 
than 44 per cent. of the approved projects ave 
of this type, meaning approximately 2,100 
more new buildings, that will, when completed, 
provide 11,000 classrooms for 470,000 students. 
For this part of the program grants of nearly 
$200,000,000 have been made. 


Dr. WALTER F’, Dexter, State Superintendent 
of Public Instruction for California, has an- 
nounced that $2,303,000 has been allocated for 
new construction at state schools and colleges. 
Appropriations include: San Francisco State 
College, $555,000; San Jose State College, $500,- 
000; Santa Barbara State College, $50,000; 
Humboldt State College, $55,000; California 
School for Deaf, Berkeley, $143,000. It is 
hoped to receive $162,000 for Chico State Col- 
lege, $591,000 for Fresno State College and 
$827,000 for San Diego State College. 


THE sixth general assembly of the Interna- 
tional Scientific Radio Union took place at 
Venice and Rome from September 4 to 14, where 
plans were formulated for cooperative interna- 
tional research, including plans for radio ex- 
periments on a world-wide seale during the solar 
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eclipse in 1940. The fiftieth anniversary of the 
discovery of electric waves by Heinrich Hertz 
was commemorated at the meeting. 


Dr. WaLpo G, LELAND was installed on Sep- 
tember 4 as the new president of the eighth 
International Congress of Historical Sciences 
meeting at Zurich. The next meeting of the 
congress will be in Prague in May, 1939. Dis- 
eussion of the Italian Government’s invitation 
to hold the 1943 congress in Rome was post- 
poned. The outstanding feature of the congress, 
aceording to the London Times, has been the 
extension of its activities to India and the Far 
East. On this occasion the congress, instead of 
organizing historical study by subjects, has 
tended to develop the regional system of re- 
search and has set up three commissions to deal 
respectively with the Baltic, the Near East and 
the Far East. 


Loca education authorities were advised by 
the British Board of Edueation, according to 
Vature, as to preparations for meeting the situ- 
ations arising when under the Edueation Act 
of 1936 applications are made for exemption 
from the obligation to continue attendance at 
school after the age of fourteen years. The 
preparations recommended comprise: a survey, 
with the help of juvenile employment committees 
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and inspectors of factories, of the conditions and 
circumstances in which children generally be- 
tween fourteen and fifteen years of age are at 
present employed; the prescription of forms 
for application for exemption, school reports 
and medical reports; the adoption of procedures 
already tested and found useful in regard to 
vocational advice; and cooperation between 
authorities for contiguous areas. The National 
Union of Teachers has issued a sixteen-page 
pamphlet commenting on the circular and mak- 
ing a number of other suggestions and re-affirm- 
ing the Union’s opinion that there should be no 
exemptions. 


A CORRESPONDENT of the London Times, writ- 
ing from Hong-Kong on September 2, reports 
that Wuchow, 120 miles west of Canton, which 
recently suffered from a small-scale raid, was 
again bombed on September 2. Fifteen aero- 
planes took part, doing much damage and in- 
flicting many casualties. No details are avail- 
able, but Chinese reports claim that about a 
hundred houses were destroyed or damaged. 
Kwangsi University, which suffered slightly in 
the previous raid, was again bombed, six missiles 
falling in the compound and doing much damage 
to the buildings. It appears that the raiders 
kept high, owing to effective fire by anti-aircraft 
batteries. 


SHORTER ARTICLES AND DISCUSSION 


RECENT CRITICISMS OF TEACHER 
TRAINING 


A yicorous and straightforward attack on 
methods of training teachers was launched on 
May 7 at the annual meeting of the American 
Council of Edueation, that distinguished organi- 
zation which for over twenty years has helped 
shape educational policies in this country. The 
following words by President Alan Valentine, 
of the University of Rochester, tell their own 
story : 

Thousands of school teachers with little education 
have been turning out hundreds of thousands of 
school graduates with less education and so on into 
the next generation, and as the quality of education 


declines the assumption that the nation is educated 
mounts, 


Part of this decline in quality results in over- 


emphasis upon training teachers in teaching tech- 
niques. Training teachers is useful, but it is no 
substitute for educating them. Potential teachers 
after they have jumped through the hoops of so 
many hours of educational psychology (which is 
certainly not education and frequently not psychol- 
ogy), and then chinned themselves so many times 
on the bar of practice teaching, are accepted as tech- 
nically qualified to teach a subject they have had no 
time to master. 


But such attacks are not new; they have a long 
history that goes back to the early years of the 
last century when special programs of training 
classroom leaders were first proposed. It is the 
purpose of this article to review some of the 
more recent ones and to point out some reasons 
for their prevalence to-day. 

It is only a short time ago (February, 1938), 
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that President Roosevelt’s Advisory Committee 
on Education reported: “in all States there is 
room for marked improvement” in the “methods 
of teacher preparation in higher institutions,” 
and that all “too often the programs of the 
teachers colleges have been merely lengthened, 
and not correspondingly improved.” Further 
than that the committee went on record as saying 
that “‘No field of higher education exists in which 
there is greater need for improved coordination 
than in the field of teacher preparation.” 

At the December meeting of the American 
Historical Association held in Philadelphia, Dr. 
Carl Wittke, dean of Oberlin College, delivered a 
slashing attack on what he termed the teacher 
“racket” and claimed that “teachers’ colleges 
and schools of education have been more con- 
cerned, at times, with developing refinements of 
techniques about theories of how to teach people 
something they know little about than with the 
development of a guild of teachers and adminis- 
trators who understand the function of schools 
in a democracy and who are willing to stand up 
and be counted when the ideals and proper pre- 
rogatives of their profession are attacked.” 

At another convention held in New York City 
at the end of February, that of the Progressive 
Edueation Association, Professor Robert Ulich, 
of Harvard, talked on the “Frontiers for Recon- 
structing the Program for Education of Teach- 
ers.” He compared European systems of train- 
ing with American methods, to the detriment of 
the latter, and then went on to plead for an 
evaluation of fundamentals, for a thorough 
analysis of aims in teacher education. More- 
over, during the discussion of the speech, the 
point was raised that the usual practice was 
to have the very people whose fundamental 
tenets were being criticized undertake the exami- 
nation of those tenets, and that such a procedure 
in surveys and in different studies militated 
against a scientific evaluation. 

ScHooLt AND Society for January 1, 1938, 
carried an article by G. Wakeham, entitled 
“Time for Education to Clean House,” eclaim- 
ing that the expansion of education (which 
can be laid to the professional educators) was 
to blame in part for the futility of our program. 
Two months later, Dr. Harold G. Campbell, 
superintendent of schools, New York City, 
speaking at the dinner of the Riverdale Country 
School, criticized those teacher-training institu- 
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tions which have made “big business” of thei 
work. 

But most serious in its implications and chal- 
lenging by reason of the quantity and quality of 
the data used to back up its contentions was the 
ten-year survey of the secondary schools and 
colleges of Pennsylvania made by the Carnegie 
Foundation for the Advancement of Teaching, 
Its report, released on April 10 of this year, was 
based on the premise that “education consists in 
thinking, in the perception of meanings and rela- 
tionships among ideas which are true and impor- 
tant, and in the marshaling of an individual's 
natural emotions behind ideas in proportion to 
their truth and importance.” Testing thousands 
of students on the knowledge that should remain 
their “relatively permanent and _ available” 
equipment, and retesting them after a period of 
years, the Carnegie Foundation found that 
American education can not be said to have 
definitive standards: that graduation from a col- 
lege does not mean that an individual has ae- 
quired a minimum body of knowledge similar to 
that acquired by other graduates of different 
institutions. The net conclusion was that a coi- 
lege education does not necessarily and has not 
very often in the past educated the student. 
As a matter of fact, the wider knowledge based 
upon thinking processes was conspicuous by its 
absence. 

Moreover, inasmuch as a major criterion of 
teacher effectiveness was the relation of his 
knowledge to that of the pupils under him, the 
study investigated that point. The results were 
startling. The scores of prospective teachers on 
a series of tests on mathematies, English, socia! 
studies, fine arts, science and literature, and 
those of their prospective pupils, were com- 
pared. “The median score of the teachers (was) 
626. Above this are the scores of 12 per cent. 
of the high-school seniors; 22 per cent. of them 
have scores above 25 per cent. of the teachers. 
Seven per cent. of the prospective teachers make 
lower scores than 36 per cent. of the high-school 
pupils. Thirteen per cent. of the high-schoo! 
participants score higher than 44 per cent. °f 
the college group.” Prospective teachers did not 
know as much about their own subject-matters 
as some of the people who would be taking 
courses with them! Even in vocabulary consid- 
erable overlapping of the two groups of high- 
school seniors and prospective teachers Was 
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found: many of the college scores were exceeded 
hy the scores of high-school seniors. “Nearly 18 
per cent. of the younger group just leaving high 
<chool have better vocabularies . . . than 48 per 
cent. of the older graup on the point of leaving 
college ‘prepared’ to teach.” Even those special- 
zing were lower than many of the group four 
vears behind them in educational progress, in 
the particular field that was their specialty. Nor 
can the results be aseribed, said the Foundation, 
to purely local conditions in the state of Penn- 
sylvania. The following would apply through- 
out the country, by and large: “. . . the major- 
vy of the group (expecting to teach) are most 
at home in the lower half of total college distri- 
butions; they exhibit inferiority in contrast with 
the non-teachers in nearly every department of 
study; and they show up badly when compared 
in the same tests with students four years below 
them who represent the educational problems 
with which they must be prepared to deal. The 
ability and attainment of those selected and pre- 
pared in special centers for that purpose are 
consistently and eonspicuously below the level of 
the group as a whole.” 

It would seem that the claim by Dr. Robert H. 
Morrison, New Jersey state director of teacher 
education, that “the teachers’ college curricula 
are planned and administered to give students 
derstanding in the major fields of human 
knowledge and specialization in their profes- 
sion” is considerably at variance with what the 
above study found. 

Back in 1932, Professor John Robert Moore, 
ot Indiana University, wrote an article for Cur- 
rent History entitled “The Menace of the Teach- 
ers’ College.” He said that “it is not improbable 
that the cultural sterility of the United States 
is at least attributable to the desiccating process 
called training to which our publie school teach- 
ers must submit in order to secure licenses.” 

All these eriticisms indicate a questioning of 
the fundamentals of teacher training. It is those 
‘undamentals that the American Council on 
Education expects to examine in its five-year 
‘tudy finaneed by the General Education Board, 
(lirected by Dr. Karl W. Bigelow, of Teachers 
College, Columbia, and with Dr. Payson Smith, 
formerly commissioner of education in Massa- 
chusetts, chairman of the group in general 
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charge of the project. It is also along the lines 
of improving conditions in the profession that 
Columbia is starting a five-year program of 
training for teachers embodying mostly a con- 
tent program, rather than one based primarily 
on techniques. 

One important factor in the development of 
criticism is that to-day public expenditures of 
money are more closely scrutinized than ever 
before. Taxpayers’ groups and the general pub- 
lie are arguing against the expenditure of more 
money to train more teachers when there is at 
present an over-supply. Upon the teacher- 
training institutions falls the burden of justify- 
ing their expense. 

As a beneficial result of the criticisms made, 
teacher training in the United States will be on 
a much higher plane than heretofore, providing 
some of the recommendations for properly select- 
ing candidates for the profession and for re- 
directing programs are carried out in a scientific 
manner. 

H. RoGosin 

New York, N. Y. 


ADVICE TO A YOUNG LIBRARY! 


I, BrstiorHeos, God of the book, speak. Of 
the ages before my temples were erected little 
is known. That period has been called “pre- 
historic.” My priests, or more commonly in 
these very recent days, my priestesses, from the 
time of clay tablets and papyri, have preserved 
for you knowledge of ancient events. They 
have made available for you the history, the 
endeavors, the achievements and failures, of the 
human race during the last 5,000 years, that 
those of you who so desire may profit by the 
experiences of past generations and know and 
understand the truth. 

By the unselfish devotion of my priests this 
knowledge was brought down to you at infinite 
sacrifice through the difficult period—compara- 
tively recent—known to you as the dark ages. 
In the troubled world of those centuries my 
priests kept their torches burning; at that time 
their paramount duty was to preserve, and they 
did it well. 

1 Promulgated at the dedication of the Chapman 
Memorial Library, Milwaukee-Downer College, 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin, through the medium of 


Charles Harvey Brown, of Iowa State College 
Library, as oracle. 
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Now the world is again troubled and sore at 
ease. Knowledge—the experiences of the past, 
the guiding star for our salvation, truth collected 
and preserved by my priests for thousands of 
years—is being neglected. Demagogues have 
arisen, appealing to emotion rather than to the 
intellect, ignoring or misrepresenting the truth 
now so generally available in my libraries. 

In too many cases even the purpose for which 
my ancient temples were erected has been for- 
gotten. A strange race of modern men, debas- 
ing the ancient and honorable title of architect, 
have designed at great cost magnificent build- 
ings to attract the attention of idle sightseers, 
palaces with over-adorned corridors, with high- 
domed reading rooms, more suitable, in the 
words of one of my most faithful disciples, for 
a Grand Central Station than for a retreat avail- 
able to the studious. They have neglected the 
holy purpose of my temples, they have ignored 
the spiritual significance of a library. Fortu- 
nate is your institution, which discovered an 
architect with a keen sense of relative values, 
who realized that pomp and ostentation belong 
to Caesar, but that simplicity, symbolie of the 
spirit and the intellect, comes from divine in- 
spiration. Such simplicity, based on a keen 
appreciation of the eternal purpose, is an obli- 
gation upon all my followers. 

Even many of my own priests have been mis- 
led. 
tradition—falsely so—they boast of their mu- 
seum rarities—the number of their volumes— 
their incunabula—rather than the inspiration 
and truth they should give to a troubled world. 
Books have been turned into idols—carefully 
collected and cherished, not for use, but for the 
sake of possession. My priests have even been 
misled by some of their colleagues on your mod- 
ern faculties into treating students and scholars 
like sheep, to be herded, fed and lectured ac- 


Clinging to what they regard as an ancient 
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cording to a definite schedule, with feats of 
memory too often substituted for thought, with 
an amassing of credits a symbol of intellectual 
progress, and various initials after one’s name 
conceived as the final goal of educational attain. 
ment. 

Not for most of you, my priests and priest. 
esses, in your desperately sick world, is the duty 
of preservation paramount. Rather your chief 
obligation is diligently to encourage and empha- 
size at every opportunity the methods and means 
by which truth may be discovered and appre- 
ciated. You must urge on all occasions the 
acquisition of the habits of individual study and 
reflection, in order that there may be enough 
torches to enlighten a darkening world before 
the present disintegrating world forces, illus- 
trated even now by the pollution of my temples 
and the burning of the wisdom contained in 
them, bring the destruction of your civilization. 

Therefore, I, Bibliotheos, dedicate this temple 
to Use, to the dissemination of truth, and espe- 
cially to the spread of the doctrine that knowl- 
edge comes from personal, individual endeavors 
which must be continuous and not limited to a 
period commonly called four years of college. 
May this building, beautiful in its simplicity, 
be a lasting inspiration to the faculty and stu- 
dents of this college. May it encourage sound 
scholarship which is so sorely needed by your 
world to-day. May it stimulate careful, thought- 
ful reflection based on a thorough study of the 
truth contained within these walls. Through the 
influence of this library and this faculty may 
all students of Milwaukee-Downer, present and 
for generations to come, realize that true educa- 
tion is for him who seeks diligently at my altar 
and continues to seek as long as life endures. 

Bibliotheos has spoken. 


CHARLES Harvey Brown 


SPECIAL CORRESPONDENCE 


FIELD WORK IN SOCIOLOGY 


Mucu has been written on the importance 
of making education functional. This has been 
especially true in the education of teachers, 
where we have grappled with the problem of 
coordinating theory and practice. People in 
and out of the field of teacher education realize 


that it is not easy to place prospective teachers 
in a “natural” situation so far as observation 
and teaching are concerned. Those en the inside 
of professional schools also know the difficulties 
of making theory and practice jibe. While there 
are problems of coordinating theory and pra: 
tice in the professional courses of a teachers col- 
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lee, those of us who work in the social sciences 
also have difficulty in getting students to see 
social problems in their actual setting. 

Even if that perfect day came, when every 
college student had formed the habit of reading 
the eurrent publieations, they might still fail to 
experience the problems about which they read. 
One can diseuss the problems of community 
organization and still not recognize them when 
they actually arise. The examination of the 
community chest, in its academic setting, pre- 
sents one type of problem; participation in its 
operation is quite different. We can have stu- 
dents master the intricacies of naturalization, 
assimilation and Americanization without par- 
ticipating in them or even observing them. We 
can become painfully factual about the relief 
problem, and arrest our emotions for or against 
the unemployed, without having been exposed to 
the relief office where many dramatic life his- 
tories might be isolated. We can talk about dis- 
organized families without actually seeing their 
influences on the behavior of children. We can 
theorize about the operation of a planning com- 
mission without recognizing the problems which 
arise locally from not having one. We ean 
even suggest a program of reform without real- 
izing the obstacles which will be encountered in 
its acceptance. 

Field work has been an accepted part of the 
education of members of different professions. 
It finds its most perfect expression, no doubt, 
in the field of social work. Schools of theology 
have also attempted to coordinate their theoreti- 
cal work with practice in the field. Schools of 
education and teachers colleges, while providing 
adequate facilities for practice teaching under 
tairly normal conditions, still leave the students 
in the realm of uncertainty when it comes to 
providing them with facilities whereby they can 
practice community relations. 

In order to provide this functional approach 
whereby students preparing to teach can be 
afforded an opportunity to grapple with prob- 
lems outside the classroom as well as to meet a 


lew of the needs of the local community, the 
Illinois State Normal University is developing 
4 functional program of field work in which 


credit is given for community work done off the 
‘ampus. Although no effort has been made, 
til recently, to enlarge and expand this work, 
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it has been in operation in connection with the 
Amerieanization School in nearby Bloomington 
since 1931. During these years nine senior col- 
lege students have worked, under an experienced 
and eapable director, in this school, which pre- 
pares our foreign-born neighbors for naturaliza- 
tion and life in our country. 

While field work has been done at different 
times in connection with such community insti- 
tutions as the Americanization School, the family 
welfare society and the Y. M. C. A., it was not 
until the current academic year that the course 
which is announced in our catalogue as “Sociol- 
ogy 265, Surveys and Field Work,” commenced 
to show signs of becoming a functional part of 
our institutional program as well as a realistic 
portion of our relations with the community. 
The work in the course is limited to juniors or 
seniors, and in all instances the student has a 
major or a minor in social science. 

Since September, much to the satisfaction of 
those responsible for its operation, we again 
have two students working in the Americaniza- 
tion School. One of these, a major in English 
with a minor in social science, is a young woman 
who has distinguished herself in all her class 
work. The other, a major in social science, is 
a young man who has had four years of teach- 
ing experience in a community which has many 
foreign-born residents. These people have 
assisted students in the Americanization School 
in learning to read and talk English, in pre- 
paring oral reports, in directing debates, in 
reference work in the city library, as well as in 
gaining knowledge of American government and 
of their local community. At the present time 
we also have two students, both of whom have 
had experience as teachers in good school sys- 
tems, doing club work in Bloomington-Normal 
under the auspices of the Y. M. C. A. and under 
the immediate direction of the boy’s work secre- 
tary of that institution. One of these young 
men meets a group of junior-high-school pupils 
each week in one of the public schools of Normal. 
The other directs the work of a senior-high- 
school group at the Y. M. C. A. in Bloomington. 
While both of them have done distinguished 
work with their groups, one of them has not 
only directed his group in its weekly meetings, 
but, in addition, stimulated it to sponsor the state 
convention of the Hi-Y. One of the most sig- 
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nificant and ultimately, I hope, one of the most 
valuable associations has arisen from the assign- 
ment of one student to work one afternoon each 
week in the McLean County Child Guidance 
Clinie under the direction of a capable executive 
secretary, who is in a position to provide éx- 
posure to the work of a useful community 
organization in which a sociology student has 
been exposed to behavior and problem children, 
to the social forces which contribute to their eon- 
duct, as well as to the office routine which is 
required for handling their eases. Furthermore, 
in conjunction with the work of one of our staff 
members in economics, an opportunity has arisen 
whereby some assistance has been given in sur- 
veying relief conditions and WPA employment 
in the local area. Finally, this year, the way has 
been opened with the public school system of 
Normal for making a school and community sur- 
vey, partly with a view to locating prospective 
pupils and also for purposes of determining the 
needs of the school district in recreation and 
other forms of community organization. 
Interestingly enough, requests for student 
assignments of this kind are cutting across de- 
partmental lines, including physical education, 
music, dramatics and even remedial reading. 
There are limits beyond which even sociology 
dare not go if we are to maintain any rightful 
claim to boundaries of our separate disciplines. 
This work must soon be recognized as interde- 
partmental, and steps will doubtless be taken to 
operate it on such a basis. In doing this work 
students have been assigned for an academic 
year—usually from late September to early 
June. While the amount of credit is flexible, as 
a rule it amounts to three semester hours. 
Obviously, the work in the field is and should 
be closely integrated with courses on the campus. 
Usually students are assigned who: have had 
more than one course in sociology—preferably 
in a study of the community, of pathology or of 
the family. Advantages doubtless accrue from 
the simultaneous enrolment in these classes with 
the work in the field. Periodic and oral reports 
are made by the students to the instructor. The 
students participating are encouraged to make 
application of their field work to the class dis- 
cussions. Visits are made by the instructor to 
the place of instruction or to the activity con- 
cerned. In order to furnish some tangible evi- 
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dence of mastery in the project pursued, formal 
written reports are required, in some instances, 
at the conclusion of the work. 

As I conceive of these projects they should: 

(1) Give the students access to real conditions 
and practical problems the like of which they 
may find in their regular employment as teachers, 

(2) Provide an opportunity to integrate the- 
ory and practice. 

(3) Demonstrate the obligation which teach- 
ers bear to the community. 

(4) Show the relation of the public school to 
other community institutions, especially in the 
integration which can be effected in their pro- 
grams of handling children. 

(5) Provide an exposure for students to com- 
munity leaders who are doing significant and 
useful work. 

(6) Expose the students to techniques used in 
other institutions. 

(7) Serve as an instrument of guidance to 
the end that some of the participants may ulti- 
mately find employment in social work or in 
welfare institutions. 

Of course, it is easily seen that this type of 
work is fraught with dangers and difficulties. 
In the first place, it takes time to bring the in- 
stitution and the student together on a program 
of work which is mutually attractive. If assign- 
ments are made to the immature, incompetent, 
unreliable and inexperienced, it is, like any other 
project, certain to fail. The key to its success 
lies in the careful selection of candidates for the 
work, in formulating a worthy and challenging 
project for consummation, and finally, in exer- 
cising the minimum amount of supervision ¢con- 
sistent with the success of the activity. While 
this work has been limited in its scope, it has 
been directed in addition to a regular assignment 
of classes. It is worth noting that the majority 
of the students assigned have had their work 
accepted with extreme satisfaction, if not with 
enthusiasm. When measured by the reactions of 
the people in the community who have had 
access to it, we are encouraged to know that its 
modest beginnings have been marked by unusual 
success. 

Furthermore, this work is destined to grow 
and should become part of the program of every 
teachers college which has the facilities for do- 
ing the work. Sponsored in a community of 
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40,000 people, it is limited in the number and 
variety of institutions which one would find in 
a much larger city. However, in a community 
of this size we have enough in the way of wel- 
fare agencies and character building institutions 
to allow for all the necessary expansion in this 
work to meet the needs of persons who will teach 
in small towns and cities. At the same time a 
community of this size also affords easy access 


SHOULD SCHOOL BOOKS BE 
CENSORED? 

Tue League of Nations Union has issued a 
pamphlet, summarized lately in the Educational 
Supplement, on an inquiry which it has been 
making into history teaching in English schools. 
That books may have an important and enduring 
influence on the minds of pupils is evidently 
true in regard to text-books on history. It will 
be recalled that when the United States came 
into the war as an ally of England it was found 
that a strong anti-British temper had to be 
reckoned with, chiefly because the American 
school books treated the War of Independence 
as a struggle against British tyranny. As this 
struggle provided the chief source of picturesque 
and heroic national deeds it had provided the 
strong meat for school text-books, and was 
treated in considerable detail at the expense of 
the more prosaie but not less heroie record of 
pioneers and frontiersmen. As the outcome of 
a far-reaching and eareful inquiry there was 
issued in 1917 a report on the treatment of the 
American Revolution in the school text-books of 
the United States, and an effort was made to 
present a broader and less biased form of text- 
book history. 

This incident serves to illustrate the impor- 
lance of the text-book as a factor in shaping 
Under a dictatorship it would 
be possible to exelude all expressions of opinion 
and all views of historie events which might be 
regarded as likely to weaken the power of the 
autocrat. This would eall for a rigid censorship 
ot all books used in schools or else for a scheme 
hereby the books were prepared and issued 
under the control of the state. At the other 
extreme we ean have full liberty—anarchy some 


popular ideas. 
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to village and open-country areas where assign- 
ments of a comparable character might be made. 
Furthermore, we have many special problems of 
community surveys and of community planning 
which might be tackled. It is enough to claim 
that the community can be and is being used as 
a field for educating teachers! 


JOHN A. KINNEMAN 
ILLINOIS STATE NORMAL UNIVERSITY 


might call it—in the preparation and publication 
of text-books for schools. 

The International Bureau of Education has 
recently issued a volume! much more far-reach- 
ing than that of the League of Nations Union, 
containing the results of an extended inquiry 
into the practice of different countries in regard 
to the provision of text-books for schools. The 
inquiry was undertaken at the request of the 
Egyptian Government, and the report gives in 
summarized form the replies of forty-five coun- 
tries to a schedule of sixteen questions drawn 
up by the executive committee of the Bureau. 

These questions were interesting in themselves 
as showing the extent to which regimentation 
may be applied in the work of compiling text- 
books and in directing their use. We find seven 
questions relating to the choice of books, begin- 
ning with a query as to whether it is free or 
prescribed and whether restrictions—if any—are 
imposed on privately conducted schools in addi- 
tion to state-controlled schools. If the choice 
is prescribed, does the prescription apply to 
every branch of the curriculum or to some 
branches only, and if so, to which branches? 
Are books prescribed or merely recommended? 
Are any books prohibited? What authority is 
responsible for preparing lists of books? Is 
this the work of the Ministry of Education, a 
committee of specialists, of inspectors or of 
teachers? How are the lists compiled? Do 
they include several works in each branch or only 
one for each stage? If several works are in- 
cluded, with whom does the final choice rest? 


1‘* Elaboration, Utilisation et Choix des Manuels 
Seolaires.’’ Bureau international d’Education, 
Palais Wilson, Genéve, 1938. 161 pages. Francs 
suisses 5. 
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Are there separate text-books in each subject 
for each class or single manuals covering all the 
subjects in each stage? 

Queries follow as to the compilation and edit- 
ing of text-books. Is this the work of special 
If so who appoints them? Who 
fixes the price of books? Are teachers for- 
bidden to publish or to sell books intended for 
the use of their pupils? Finally there are ques- 
tions concerning the use of text-books in the 
schoolroom and as to whether they are bought 
by the pupils or supplied free, either as gifts or 


committees ? 


as loans. 

These questions brought replies which fall into 
In the countries of one class 
control. 


two main classes. 
there is no evidence of centralized 
The choice of text-books rests for the most part 
with the teachers, subject in varying degrees 
to the approval of local education authorities 
or inspectors. In countries that fall into the 
other class we find that control is exercised by 
the central authority or Ministry of Education, 
which supervises the preparation of text-books 
and orders their adoption in schools. Between 
the two extremes of almost complete freedom 
and almost complete regimentation there are 
many degrees of control, and these the report 
sets forth. 

The reply of our English Board of Education 
is described as being the most categorical. It 
states that the Ministry of Education does not 
impose any law or regulation as to books to be 
used or not used in schools. The choice rests 
with local authorities, school managers and the 
teachers. “The only uniformity desired by the 
board in regard to primary schools is that teach- 
ers shall think for themselves and adopt meth- 
ods of instruction which are best for their 
pupils and most in keeping with the special 
needs of the school. Uniformity in detail is 
not to be desired even if it were attainable.” 

Against this declaration of freedom may be 
placed the replies of Germany and Italy. In the 
German Reich no text-books may be used save 
such as are approved by the Ministry of Educea- 
tion or by the heads of provinces. In primary 
schools the rule applies to books used in teach- 
ing religious subjects, reading, arithmetic, usu- 
ally the atlas and even the first readers for in- 
fants. Books on religion and all reading books 
must be approved by the ministry. In secondary 
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schools the choice was free until lately, but 9 
new rule is to be enforced by which books wil] 
be submitted in proof before publication. The 
list of approved books contains several for each 
branch of the curriculum and for each class, 
The books are compiled by teachers, and speciaj 
committees are appointed to prepare reading 
books and song books. Generally they are issued 
by private firms, but the primary school read- 
ing books, in twenty-two editions according to 
districts, are issued under the direction of the 
ministry. The price is not prescribed. Teach- 
ers are not permitted to sell books which they 
have compiled either in their own school or to 
individual pupils. 

In Italy the law of January 7, 1929, ordered 
that in all primary schools, publie or private, 
the state text-books should be used. These are 
reviewed and approved before being printed, 
this work being in the hands of a commission 
appointed by the Ministry of Education. These 
state text-books follow the order of the primary 
school curriculum. The first or lowest grade has 
books on reading, the second reading and re- 
ligion, the third adds history, geography and 
arithmetic, the fourth includes hygiene, natural 
science and physics and the fifth adds the ele- 
ments of law. This last-named requirement re- 
calls how the youth of ancient Rome were ex- 
pected to know by heart the Twelve Tables of 
Law which were set up in publie places for their 
guidance. 

In the secondary schools of Italy there is 
somewhat more freedom. At the beginning of 
June in each year each teacher submits to the 
head of the school a list of books which he de- 
sires to use, with the edition and price. The 
lists are considered by a committee of teach- 
ers, and if a book is not approved the teacher 
may choose another, or the committee will choose 
one. The ministry may refuse to accept the ap- 
proval of the committee, but this only for grave 
reasons. In primary schools where the state 
text-books are obligatory, books written by indi- 
vidual teachers can not be used. In secondary 
schools the rule is that books edited or written 
by members of the staff may not be used. Nor 
may a school adopt any text-book written by 4 
director or inspector. This last rule recalls the 
edict of our own Board of Education, which pre 
cludes government inspectors from writing text- 
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hooks for use in schools. Recently the London 
County Council has placed a similar ban on its 
education officials. 

Between the almost complete freedom of the 
English schools and the extreme regimentation 
of totalitarian states there are many different 
<ystems. In more than one half of the states of 
the U. S. A. the text-books are preseribed by 
the education authority of the particular state; 
in others by the loeal edueation authority. Sup- 
plementary books may be allowed. 

Recently there appeared in the official organ 
of one of our associations of teachers a letter 
in whieh the writer complained that “teachers 
in English schools are inspected, and over-in- 
spected and controlled by a branch of the Civil 
Service acting under instructions from a De- 
partment of State.” The writer of this letter 
is the head master of a country school. He is 
not only permitted but encouraged by the local 
authority and by the Board of Education to 
frame his own syllabus and scheme of work, to 
draw up a time-table which will best meet the 
needs of the school and generally to play the 
part of a responsible professional man. It is 
wilikely that he is visited even once a year by 
government inspectors, unless, indeed, his work 
las heen found wanting in some respect. A 
siuilar measure of freedom belongs to every 
primary school, and every head teacher is at 
liberty to choose such text-books as he thinks 
best. The only restriction is one of cost. In 
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secondary schools there is similar freedom in 
choosing books, and a more liberal view of 
expenditure on them. 

That our primary school system benefits by 
the present freedom is too often taken for 
granted. A case might be made out for com- 
piling a primary text-book of common matters 
which every British child should know. Such 
a compilation of essential facts could be drawn 
up by a commission of experienced teachers and 
reviewed from time to time as required. The 
use of such a text-book would ensure that every 
primary school pupil had a grasp of an agreed 
outline of knowledge. As things are there is 
too much uncertainty and woolliness of mind in 
many products of the primary school, espe- 
cially in those whose family cireumstances have 
caused one or more changes from one school to 
another. 

Although teachers as a body are fully com- 
petent to choose text-books, they are embar- 
rassed by a wealth of choice and at the same 
time hampered by a lack of funds that almost 
compels them to carry on with their old stock, 
replacing books singly or in small numbers as 
they wear out. The best feature of our system 
is, of course, the encouragement that it gives 
to a specialist teacher to keep up to date in 
his or her subject in order to write a book. 
Few of them make much money by it, but they 
can not help becoming better teachers through 
the work they put in.—Educational Supplement 
of the London Times. 


REPORTS 


TRENDS IN COLLEGE ADMISSION 
REQUIREMENTS 


TRENDS in college admission requirements are 
obviously directly related to the general subject 
ot objectives and standards of secondary schools. 
The degree of concern about preparing pupils 
‘or college which has existed in particular 
schools of course depends upon the location of 
the secondary school and the type of college to 
which its graduates are admitted; high schools 
‘ocated in the suburbs of large metropolitan dis- 
‘nets, for example, have found that their objec- 
‘ves and standards have been very definitely 
affected hy college admission requirements. 

In making a few general observations, it may 





be said that, for many years, a tendency has 
existed among those engaged in secondary edu- 
cation to complain about restrictions imposed 
upon the high schools by the colleges. Until 
approximately ten years ago these complaints, 
in my judgment, were to some extent justified. 
During the last ten years, however, a marked 
tendency has grown among colleges toward the 
collection of many types of evidence as to the 
ability of individual applicants, with the result 
that secondary schools which can employ good 
teachers now find themselves in the position 
where the highest third or fourth of their gradu- 
ates can meet, in their regular stride, the entrance 
requirements of any college. 

Then again, when the subject of college admis- 
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sion requirements has been discussed at confer- 
ences in recent years, there has been a tendency 
for those who seem to have the desire to make a 
case for so-called progressive education to con- 
trast the type of education offered in the elemen- 
tary, and occasionally in the junior high schools, 
with that which may be found in the senior high 
school. Statements are not infrequently made, 
for example, that senior high-school teachers are 
too much concerned with the aim of preparing 
pupils to meet college entrance requirements and 
that the effect of college preparation upon high- 
school teaching in general has had a discouraging 
effect upon all pupils. 

These statements, unfortunately, are made 
without real knowledge of all facts. Many high- 
school teachers may take the easier road by at- 
tempting to meet only formal requirements. It 
is certainly possible, however, for teachers in 
schools where a small or a large proportion of 
the pupils are preparing for college to provide 
varied programs of work planned to meet both 
the needs of those planning to enter college and 
those who have other aims. It would be possible 
to verify this last statement by the simple 
method either of visiting some of these schools 
or by securing opinions from the colleges as to 
the quality of the work done by these institu- 
tions. Instead, however, straw men are set up to 
be knocked down in statements which would lead 
one to believe that no changes have been made 
in secondary school offerings or methods for at 
least twenty-five years. 

Attention is also directed to the particularly 
heavy responsibility which is placed upon high- 
school advisers by the wide variation found to 
exist among college entrance requirements in 
general. According to the U. S. Office of Edu- 
cation in 1932, thirty-six different criteria were 
used singly or in combination in the admission 
of students to eollege. A recent article in this 
journal! says that a tabulation for 1937 would 
increase the total number of criteria materially. 
The lack of agreement among institutions is due 
partly, of course, to differences which should be 
expected. In other words, privately endowed 
institutions have the right, as well as the desire, 
to be different. On the other hand, some of this 
lack of agreement on admission requirements 
among colleges, according to this same article, is 


1 Paul P. Boyd, SCHOOL AND Society, December 
11, 1937. 
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due to traditions, disagreement over the digg. 
plinary values of certain subjects, a vaguenes; 
of aims, opinions based on personal tastes anj 
occasional distrust of any experimental approach 
to educational problems. 

Another general condition which commands 
the attention of those interested in college aq. 
mission tendencies is the effect upon pupils of 
the desire of some colleges to increase enrolment. 
Gaining admission to some colleges with mediocre 
or poor records oftentimes does give the appli. 
cant for admission a false idea of the quality of 
his achievement. On the other hand, this sane 
tendency has provided high-school principals 
with a temporary solution for the individuals 
with weak records but strong desires for, shall | 
say, a college education. In connection with 
these lower standards of colleges which seem to 
be seeking eagerly for students, a representative 
of an educational foundation said recently that 
the smaller college can not tell what is to be its 
future, but takes everything in order to build 
up income. The statement goes on to say that 
many of the smaller colleges undoubtedly are 
losing ground both educationally and financiall; 
by doing so and that it is easier for poor students 
to get into Grade B or Grade C colleges tian five 
years ago simply because field agents are rival- 
ing one another, regardless of the immediate 
expense of operations under enlarged enro- 
ments. 

What then specifically are some of the trends 
in college admission requirements? Many rela- 
tively recent changes in admission requirements 
indicate a marked tendency for colleges attempt- 
ing to make a selection from those who apply to 
become much more liberal in their attitude 
toward candidates for admission from good pub- 
lie schools. Some of these changes are due to 
the fact that many of the older type require: 
ments proved to be unsatisfactory as a basis {ot 
selecting able students. Undoubtedly, also, the 
success in college of the able students prepared 
in good public secondary schools has influenced 
colleges to modify standards of admission '? 
enable varied types among such students © 
qualify. Some of the significant changes are: 

(1) An increased emphasis upon the generil 
school record with less tendency to emphasi 
examination results as well as marks in specif 
subjects. In other words, the student is regarded 
more as a whole person and the assumption ' 
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not so prevalent that an apparent weakness in a 
particular link of a student’s record is inter- 
preted as weakening the whole chain. 

(2) 4 growing tendency to interpret the Car- 
negie Unit more liberally. In many colleges 
where an earnest attempt is being made to 
articulate the work of the high school and col- 
lege, one can find, as at Princeton, an enrolment 
of one third of the freshmen in sophomore 
courses. At Dartmouth, with its so-called selec- 
tive process of admission, the formal unit re- 
quirement has been replaced with an emphasis 
upon the quality of the student’s work and his 
school’s. recommendation. R. L. Duffus, in 
“Democracy Enters College,”? says: 


The unit system has failed because it is an inade- 
quate method of determining a candidate’s ‘‘pres- 


ent worth,’’ and so of predicting his success or 


failure in a college course. ... The .. . objective 
examination and the systematic making and keeping 
of educational progress records have none of them 
reached perfection, but, taken together, they give 
an infinitely better picture of what a student is and 


can do than was possible at any time under the unit 


system. 


(3) An increase in the use of the privilege of 
certification in the place of examination, with 
the result that the tendeney of preparing and 
coaching students purely for examinations has 
heen greatly reduced. On the other hand, sec- 
ondary schools should realize that the privilege 
of certification, if it is to be retained, carries 
with it increased responsibility for more ade- 
quate guidanee and comprehensive records, as 
well as honest statements and discriminating 
judgment in recommendations which are fur- 
uished for each eandidate. 

(4) A greater inclination on the part of the 
college to judge each applicant on his merits, 
within preseribed limits, of course. It is no 
longer necessary, for example, for all the stu- 
dents planning to enter a specific college to be 
rast in the same mold. The feeling of confidence 
which the individual school may develop in the 
tuinds of those who administer college admissions 


‘Sextremely helpful to the school. It is a well- 
known fact, of course, that the experience of 
colleges with particular schools makes possible, 
iN some cases, a consideration of only a small 


?R. L. Duffus, ‘‘Democracy Enters College,’’ 
Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1936, p. 113. 
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proportion of a school’s graduates, whereas 
among other schools, where greater care is exer- 
cised in making recommendations as well as in 
preparing students for college work, a much 
larger proportion of the graduates can be con- 
sidered eligible for admission. 

(5) A definite plan to secure as wide a geo- 
graphical distribution as possible in the entering 
classes of some colleges. This tendency has 
grown among colleges which can select from a 
relatively large number of applicants for admis- 
sion. 

(6) The effect of the progressive education 
experiment upon the attitude of colleges. This 
experiment with the thirty schools has not pro- 
ceeded far enough to warrant any statement of 
conclusions about the plan as a basis for admis- 
sion to college. It is very significant, however, 
in its effects upon the attitude of colleges and 
high schools toward ideas of experimentation. 

(7) The reduction in the emphasis upon all 
foreign languages as an admission requirement. 
This change has had the effect of increasing 
enrolment in the high-school social science and 
natural science classes. Secondary school prin- 
cipals, however, must, in this connection, exercise 
considerable care in the interpretation of this 
tendency because, even though a smaller amount 
of foreign language may be accepted for admis- 
sion, it is true that candidates for the A.B. degree 
may be required to elect a larger amount of 
foreign language in college. Then, it is also true 
that a reduction in the amount of foreign lan- 
guage may either influence or limit the choice of 
majors in some colleges or the effect may be to 
foree the applicant to present a correspondingly 
larger amount of mathematics. It is true, so far 
as I know, for example, that only two colleges 
still require Latin or Greek for admission. This 
statement is made, however, on the assumption 
that students who do not wish to present Latin 
or Greek for admission do not expect to receive 
a bachelor of arts degree. Bryn Mawr is the 
only college which now definitely requires Latin, 
and Radcliffe still requires either Latin or Greek 
for admission. 

(8) A shifting of emphasis in requirements to 
the last three years of high school by some col- 
leges, thereby freeing the ninth year of the 
so-called burden of college preparation. In this 
connection high schools must always exercise 
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some care to avoid the danger of permitting 
pupils to enjoy freedom of selection in the ninth 
year at a period when they may not have devel- 
oped well-defined interests and to find that they 
may be deprived of freedom of selection a few 
years later when they may have developed some 
definite interests. 

(9) A marked growth in the use of aptitude 
tests, which is removing from specific subjects 
any magic which they may have presumably 
contained as necessary experiences prophesying 
later success in college. The values of an ade- 
quate vocabulary, the ability to reason and some 
evidence of broad interests as bases for suggest- 
ing the probability of future success in college 
have grown in importance. The further values 
of a broad reading background and the ability 
to carry on an unprejudiced discussion, as well 
as the evidence of a pupil’s ability to think, are 
supplanting in importance such prevailing ten- 
dencies of some years ago as memorization, 
cramming and the parroting of facts. Aptitude 
testing is also spreading to colleges which, up 
to now, have never required any entrance ex- 
amination, noticeable examples being Williams, 
Connecticut College for Women and the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania. 

(10) A marked increase in the varieties of ad- 
mission procedures observed within the same col- 
leges. Provision is thus made for some indi- 
vidual differences, but there is imposed upon 
secondary schools at the same time the responsi- 
bility for being informed. 

(11) Greater emphasis upon comprehensive 
examinations or upon a sampling of a pupil’s 
high-school preparation in colleges requiring 
entrance examinations in place of an examina- 
tion in every subject. Plan B, Plan C and Plan 
D of the College Entrance Examination Board 
are rapidly supplanting the old instalment Plan 
A. Furthermore, greater objectivity in scoring 
results, with the elimination of the College Board 
passing mark, has reduced greatly the pressure 
upon the secondary schools in preparing pupils 
to pass examinations. There has also been a 
decrease in the number of opportunities provided 
for September entrance examinations. If the 
desire for social prestige could now be eliminated 
among some parents who are eager to have their 
youngsters enter a small group of examination 
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colleges, many prevailing problems connecta] 
with the attempt on the part of some pupils t; 
prepare for College Entrance Board Examino. 
tions would be greatly reduced in number, 

(12) A greater tendency in the Middle ang 
Far West toward freedom in the choice of ele. 
tives in college admission. Stanford, for ¢. 
ample, sets forth English as the only required 
subject for candidates for admission. (y¢ 
noticeable exception to this tendency in the 
Middle West, on the other hand, may be found 
at Oberlin. 

(13) A greater emphasis upon marks, certi- 
fying standards and the rank of the pupil in his 
class due to the increasing competition for ad. 
mission to certain colleges. In colleges accepting 
women, exclusive of the state universities, there 
is a demand for higher scholastic attainment for 
girls previous to admission than is required of 
boys. Swarthmore, for example, recently stated 
that it could accept only one fifth of the gir 
applying for admission, whereas about one half 
of the boys could be accepted, and Oberlin stated 
that it could accept only 160 girls out of 45 
applicants. 

(14) Increased attention given to personil 
qualities, such as character, leadership, service, 
participation in school activities, breadth of 
interests and interest in hobbies, due to increased 
competition for admission in some colleges. In 
some cases a short autobiography is also required 
of the applicant. 

(15) A marked tendency noticeable among 
some colleges to attempt to meet the financial 
need of able students. Dr. Conant of Harvard 
recently announced the establishment of large 
scholarships for able students who otherwise 
would not be able to go to college. Vassar re- 
cently organized a Cooperative House whici 
helps to reduce the expenses of able students 
This same plan, of course, has been in existence 
for some years at Wellesley, Smith and Mt. Hol. 
yoke. Increased scholarship awards given )y 
many colleges as well as by alumni groups 4 
providing the opportunities for students ' 
attend college who otherwise would not be able 
to go. This is important in the light of studies 
which have been made, the Pennsylvania study, 
for example, which found in 1928 of a tested 
group of 4,000 high-school students that the 
colleges “accepted nearly 1,000 with scores be 
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low the average of those who did not go to a 
college of any sort,” and 3,000 pupils were over- 
looked with scores better than the average of the 
4,000 who were accepted.* Bulletin No. 29,4 
recently published by the Carnegie Foundation, 
says that the basis of student aid should be re- 
defined, grants being made to students in the 
order of their tested intellectual fitness and real 
financial need. The April testing program of 
the college board is also a real step in the direc- 
tion of an attempt to grant scholarships to able 
and needy students. 

(16) The rise of junior colleges, permitting 
a large number of high-school graduates to con- 
tinue with college work without the necessity of 
meeting the more exacting requirements of many 
four-year colleges. 

(17) The growing tendency among some in- 
stitutions to encourage personal interviews. 
Dartmouth for a number of years has conducted 
interviews of candidates by alumni representa- 
tives. North Carolina, which admits only a 
small proportion of students from outside the 
state, schedules regular interviews in the spring 
for this area in New York City, and high schools 
which prepare reasonably large numbers of 
pupils for colleges are finding each year that 
they are visited by many representatives of col- 
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lege admission offices for the purpose of inter- 
viewing applicants. 

Among all these tendencies, therefore, we find 
certain general trends such as attempts to secure 
personal knowledge of a prospective student and 
as much information as possible about his past 
achievements, “the collection of many types of 
evidence as to the ability of the applicant to 
undertake college work,”® and a willingness “to 
rely somewhat more on secondary-school records, 
standards and recommendations.” 

t is almost unnecessary to add that these 
trends are having an effect upon high-school 
standards and objectives. To an increasing de- 
gree, they present the high school with the 
opportunity which it claims that it has long 
desired—freedom to serve the needs and to 
recognize the tastes and capacities of individual 
candidates in the place of what many have re- 
garded in the past as a formal, limited program 
designed to prepare students purely for exami- 
nations or for formal college requirements. 

It will be interesting to see what the high 
schools will do for their students in the light of 
this increasing freedom. 

Harotp A. FerGuson 

MONTCLAIR HIGH SCHOOL, 

Monrcuair, N. J. 


EDUCATIONAL RESEARCH AND STATISTICS 


A FOLLOW-UP STUDY OF SIXTEEN 
SUPERIOR STUDENTS 
Iy a testing survey made some years ago in a 
city school system 31 children were found, out of 
the 10,000 involved, with IQ’s of 160 or above 
as determined by the National Intelligence Test. 
In detail the 1Q’s ranged as given in Table 1. 











TABLE 1 

1Q Number 
ERE 66s ckclae ee ee uae 1 
RAGE e Sockwsteee Carton ee 2 
OUR EME bi 551655 5d 0.8 oe econeres 2 
TGUROME 5.004 cance ncie ae cs 5 
RGGI & 6 cm esieaccimeaccece 21 

pi ER Per eee 31 





The National Intelligence Test does not pro- 
vide actual norms for scores in the higher brack- 
* Bulletin No, 29 of the Carnegie Foundation for 


the Advancement of Teaching: ‘‘The Student and 
His Knowledge, ’’ p. 61. 


ets, the mental age equivalents being merely esti- 
mated. As will appear later, these IQ’s are 
somewhat exaggerated. Nevertheless these 31 
children were undoubtedly superior, and the cases 
were grouped for further study. The children 
were as a rule high in their subject-matter tests. 
Their median accomplishment quotient, how- 
ever, as determined by the entire battery of 
subject-matter tests, was only .81. This com- 
pares unfavorably with the median accomplish- 
ment quotient of .95 made by the 318 pupils of 
one of the schools included in the survey, and 
suggests that superior children, good as their 
school work may seem, are falling short of their 
possibilities. 

When the effort was made some years later to 
trace these children, only 16 of them could be 
located, and it is with this smaller group that the 

4 Ibid., p. 63. 


5 Research Bulletin of the National Edueation 
Association, 16: 2, 81, March, 1938. 
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remainder of the paper is concerned. For these 
16 children, we found subsequent IQ’s as deter- 
mined by the Terman Group Test. The survey 
had included the school grades from three to 
eight, and the Terman test was given as a matter 
of routine to all the children in the city as they 
finished the eighth grade. The children who were 
in the eighth grade at the time of the survey were 
of course given the Terman the same year; those 
in the seventh grade took the Terman a year 
later, and so forth. The Terman IQ’s were 
found to be, with one exception, considerably 
lower than the National IQ’s had been, and the 
drop was greater for those cases in which the 
interval between the two tests was longer. Table 
2 summarizes the facts. 
TABLE 2 


No. of years 
between the 
two tests 


Average drop 
intheIQ 


No. of 
children 





Same year 
1 


Cres nonn 


_ 


4 





* One boy in this group showed a gain of one point 
in the Terman. 


The Terman [Q’s are given in Table 3. 


TABLE 3 


Number 


1 
0 
2 
1 
4 
1 
1 
0 
3 
1 
1 
1 


Although these children are not so exceptional 
as their National 1Q’s would seem to show, they 
are as a group superior (the lowest Terman IQ 
being 109). 

For six of the sixteen children we were able 
to secure information concerning their high- 
school activities, and this revealed active par- 
ticipation in the extra-curricular program. For 
five of the children we found personality ratings, 
always in the two highest classifications. 

Twelve of the children finished their high- 


school course in the city. (The others may have 
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finished in some other city ; about them we simply 
have no information.) In Tables 4 and 5 a 
summary is given concerning the age at gradua- 
tion and class standing of these twelve. 


TABLE 4 








Age at high- 
school graduation 








TABLE 5 








Class standing 
in deciles 





1 (highest) 


SOBWNAAOP COD 


—s 





The one boy in the lowest decile is in fact the 
lowest in the entire class of 153 graduates, and 
this record was made in spite of a National IQ 
of 160 and a Terman IQ of 149. His personality 
was rated 1; he was in four extra-curricular 
activities; he succeeded in finishing the course 
at the age of 15; but barely passing grades were 
apparently all that he desired. 

In conclusion it may be stated that the study 
illustrates the extreme difficulty of keeping in 
touch with a group of children over a period of 
years in the mobile civilization of the American 
city. 

The writer wishes to acknowledge the assist- 
ance of Mr. George R. Johnson, director of tests 
and measurements for the St. Louis Publie 
Schools. 

ME vin Rice 

OKLAHOMA AGRICULTURAL AND 

MECHANICAL COLLEGE 
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